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GERMANY AND FRANCE. 


7a reasons, or at least the symptoms, of the uneasiness 
which, after a temporary lull, has been again exhibited 
during the last week as to the prospects of European war 
are three. There is the tightening of the frontier regu- 
lations between Alsace-Lorraine and France; there is the 
Tisza speech ; and there is, according to M. pe Biowirz, a 
terrible gun, the best in the world, which has powder that 
“neither explodes nor smokes,” but which “shoots its 
“bullet with perfect directness several thousand metres.” 
The gunpowder which neither explodes nor smokes is due to 
the great Lepet ; the gun which has abolished trajectories 
altogether is the invention of the great Tramonp. TRamonD 
and Leset between them have placed France, or rather re- 
placed her, in her natural position at the head of the uni- 
verse. Germans and Austrians know it. Money must be 
had to get something to cope with the fearful wildfowl 
of TramonD-LEBEL. Scares must be had in order to get 
money. Hence, according to the most amusing, if not the 
most serious, representative of combined politics and journal- 
ism, the present disturbance. Persons who, unlike M. DE 
Biowirz, do not exactly see how powder can propel a bullet 
without, at least in one sense, exploding may be less confi- 
dent of this simple explanation. Undoubtedly the modern 
eompetition of improved armaments has sometimes seemed 
likely to become something like a mania, or at least like 
an endless game of brag, in which the players never show 
their hands at all. But, in fact, there always comes a point 
when they do show; and then armaments, though an im- 
portant, are a subordinate, matter. It was not the needle- 
gun, but what was behind it, that conquered in 1866; and 
it was not the mitrailleuse, but what was against it, that 
conquered in 1870. 
The French irritation as to the Hungarian Premier's 
h is not likely to be lasting, but has no doubt for the 
time a good deal of reality in it, more perhaps than seems to 
be quite understood by all newspaper correspondents. For 
some years past there has been a kind of flirtation between 
acertain section of Frenchmen and a certain section of 
Hungarians, the most curious symptom of which was a 
quaint pilgrimage of gens de lettres, not perhaps quite 
vanished from the memory of newspaper readers. Mme. 
Apam and other persons then convinced themselves that 
Hungarians hated Germans desperately, loved France very 
much, and were themselves as near being Frenchmen’s 
equals as the arrangements of immutable destiny make it 
possible for any people to be. To have all this pleasant 
dream disturbed by a polite but decided intimation from a 
Hungarian Premier, and a popular Hungarian Premier too, 
that Hungarians had better have nothing to do with a 
certain French ceremony is of course painful, if only 
for the moment. It is painful, not merely to those 
Frenchmen who are decided devotees of the Revolution 
legend, but even to others who, with an amiable, if not 
very logical, patriotism, try to pride themselves equally on 
Joan of Arc and the Septembriseurs, on Saint Louis and 
Saint-Just. No harm is likely to come of this, and it is 
just possible that some good may come of the reminder from 
‘two ns and two places so different as Lord Sauispury 
and M. Tisza, London and Buda-Pesth, that the Revolution 
legend is a legend, and nothing more. Neither of these 
distinguished politicians, no doubt, intended to give a poli- 
tical lecture, or gave one; and the polite explanations of 
Count Katnoxy and M. Tisza himself were a matter of 
course. But indirectly, and owing to the clumsy sensi- 
tiveness of the other side, they have called attention 
to facts known to every historical student except a few 
confirmed crotcheteers. These facts are, first, that the 


so-called blessings of the French Revolution are in some 
cases mythical, in others had nothing to do with the Revo- 
lution, and in all might have been attained in infinitely 
better ways; secondly, that. the chief certain result of the 
Revolution itself was the sterilizing, with no hope as yet of 
recovery, of French political capacity for a full century. 
That such reminders should at once extinguish the cult of 
’89 in France is not to be expected ; but it is a good sign 
that some French protests have been apologetic, and that a 
distinction has been attempted to be drawn between the 
Conquéte Jacobine of the later and the bastard constitu- 
tionalism of the earlier revolutionary time. This we say 
is good ; for when men begin to argue in this way they 
may come before long to ask themselves whether the state 
of things represented by the butchery of September is much 
less happy in its representative than that distinguished by 
the mobbing to death of the helpless Invalides of Launay. 

Enough of this, however; it can be taken up again 
when the models of the Lanterne, which are doubtless being 
prepared, come to actual exhibition. The German frontier 
matter is, if not more interesting, somewhat more serious. 
For the new regulations amount not merely to a distinctly 
unfriendly act, but to something like a confession of weak- 
ness, in that respect following a similar confession, the 
awkwardness of which was noted here at the time of the 
Emperor Frepertck’s accession proclamation. Semi-official 
newspapers in Germany have been instructed or permitted. 
to admit that “ the feeling of the French population in the 
“ provinces continues to mark the extreme point of national 
“ hatred towards Germany.” That is not the kind of state- 
ment likely to discourage or lessen the feeling which has 
made such an impression on the persons it was intended to 
impress. The new passport arrangements make sojourning 
in, or even passing through, Alsace-Lorraine nearly as 
troublesome as sojourning in Austrian Italy during the 
most annoying days of the Merrernicn régime ; and they 
have led to the dislocation of the most important through 
train services in France. They are described by the German 
intelligencer as “only one of the internationally justified 
“ means which we apply in order to promote the historical 
“ process of the re-Germanization of these German countries, 
“ and their deliverance from their connexion with France.” 
Alas! so many people in the past have endeavoured to: 
“ promote historical processes” only to find that historical 
processes promote themselves quite independently of inter- 
ference. And re-Germanization, too !—we do not like that 
“ re.” Restorations are proverbially unlucky ; the wise man’ 
who cannot afford silver never has his spoons re-plated ; and 
there are at least two opinions about the value and durabi- 
lity of re-covered umbrellas. In historical processes of evo- 
lution, as in others, you may get some better, or worse, 
future ; but you will not get back the past. 

The wisdom, however, of the German excuses, or even of 
the German p i is less a matter of interest than 
their probable results. These results, if not for the moment 
very important, can hardly be other than an increase of 
temperature in the present quite sufliciently hot ill-feeli 
between the two countries. Such a measure as is propo 
secures, by the very endeavour to prevent it, the continu- 
ance of Alsatian-Lotharingian hankerings after France. 
The political condition and the state generally of France 
are not at this moment so prosperous that a man should, 
out of free will, desire to become a Frenchman, even for 
the inestimable privilege of wielding a Tramonp-Lepe. 
rifle, which smokes not neither explodes, but sends its 
bullets perfectly direct. But forbid him to become a 
Frenchman, take precautions which show that you are 
desperately afraid of his becoming a Frenchman, and of 
course he will instantly burn tobe one. On the other hand, 
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reprisals, not official, but unofficial, in France are not a little 
to be feared. Uncompromising devotees of the Republic 
assert that Germans in France have never been and are never 
molested. We can only say that this assertion -is in direet 


contradiction to the evidence of well-informed and impartial 


observers on the spot, and that the present state of things is 
certainly not likely to act as a sedative to the French voyou, 
who, if not the most dauntless, is certainly the most brutal, 
and probably the most excitable, variety of rough known. 
And it is further to be remembered that since England began 
to construe magnanimity in the new fashion there is not a 
country in the world which insists on the civis romanus 
doctrine to the same extent as Germany. All the coolest 
critics of the state of European uneasiness which has now 
existed so long have agreed that, though the great causes of 
dissension may continue harmless, some popular outbreak 
may at any moment kindle a blaze extinguishable only by 
war. The more irritation there is between France and Ger- 
many, the more danger there is of such a blaze, which will 
hardly be quenched by pride in the Tramond-Lebel rifle on 
the one hand, or by fear of it on the other. 


PRIVILEGE FOR LIBELLERS. 


HE letters to the Zimes of Mr. Justice SrepHen, Mr. 
Wuortow, and a verbose person signing himself “ An 
“ English Barrister,” come opportunely to remind the House 
of Commons and the country of what the former is being 
asked to do, and has to a great extent done, with an amount 
of complaisance only to be explained on the ground of in- 
excusable negligence. The modest proposal which the House 
of Commons has sanctioned in principle to the extent of 
going into Committee without a word of discussion upon the 
Bill designed to effect it is, in three words, that newspapers 
should have an absolute right to report verbatim anything 
which anybody chooses to say at any public meeting. 
There are other equally audacious proposals in the Bill, 
but this is the one upon which the controversy principally 
turns, and about which Mr. Wuortow, his patrons, and 
their instigators, are probably most in earnest. On this 
point it will be almost enough to state the substance 
of the proposed change in the law, the objections to it 
pointed out by Mr. Justice SterHEn, and the replies made 
to his objections. 

The present law is that a report of what was said at a 
public meeting, lawfully convened for a lawful purpose, is 
privileged, if it is fair and accurate, and if its publication 
was for the public benefit. It is proposed to substitute for 
this a provision that any report shall be privileged if it is a 
fair and accurate report of what was said at a public meeting, 
whether or not such meeting was lawfully convened, or for 
a lawful purpose, and whether the publication of the passage 
complained of was or was not for the public benefit. The 
use which may be made of this is obvious. Any reporter 
carrying his pencil and note-book into the park on Sunday 
might easily collect in an hour a column or two of hideous 
slanders against individual members of the aristocracy 
and the public generally. These slanders in themselves 
do not do the least harm to their victims, because neither 
they nor any one to whose good opinion they are sensitive 
ever hears of them. If they did harm, a great part of 
them—such as baseless accusations of immorality which is 
not criminal—would not be actionable, because of having 
only been spoken and not written, and because such slan- 
ders are not recognized as wrongful by the law in the 
absence of special damage. Under the existing statute any 
mischief occurring from their publication in the press is re- 
mediable at the expense of the person who caused it—the 
editor with an appetite for scandal. Under the proposed 
law that remedy would be taken away. The report would 
be fair and accurate, and the meetings are as public as any- 
thing can be. The reporter would earn enough to make his 
afternoon profitable, and the report would be privileged. 
It would be impossible to prove malice, because the editor 
would publish the report not necessarily in order to injure 
the persons libelled, but primarily in order to satisfy the 
low curiosity of his readers and fill his own and his pro- 
prietor’s pockets. The victims would, therefore, have no 
redress whatever, and the man who had profited by doing 
them a horrible injury would go on his way rejoicing. Some 
discussion has been raised as to what is a public meeting. 
There is no difficulty about it at all. A meeting is where 
two persons or any larger number come together. If that 


meeting takes place so that any person who likes can join it, 
it is public. Ifa slanderer meets a reporter in the middle of 
Hyde Park and addresses him in a fairly loud voice, there 
isa public meeting. It is proposed to enable newspapers to. 
report with impunity—so long as the report is fair and 


accurate—any slander he may, under those circumstances, 


choose to utter. 

. It is not necessary to dwell at length upon the objections 
to such an alteration of the law. It is, however, instructive 
to observe the replies to them offered by the “ Honorary 
“Secretary to the Libel Law Reform Committee” and 
the “ English Barrister.” The former contends, in the 
first place, that a pothouse gathering of irresponsible 
slanderers is obviously not “a public meeting.” This is 
nonsense. It is obviously a meeting, because the people 
meet, and is obviously public if any passer-by is free to 
come in. If the promoters of the Bill had intended to 
privilege reports only of election meetings, town meetings 
to consider social or political questions, or the like, it would 
have been perfectly easy to define the sort of public meetin 
to reports of the proceedings of which privilege was intend 
to be given. They could have inserted provisions that so 
many people must be present, that such and such notice 
must have been given of the intention to hold the meeting, 
and so forth. But they did nothing of the kind. They 
used the widest words they could in order to make the 
privilege as wide as possible. But the main argument, 
used alike by Mr. Wuortow and the “ English Barrister,” 
is that editors of newspapers would not be so wicked as 
to publish anything which was not for the public benefit, 
and that therefore they ought to be set free to doso. “ Why 
“ assume, too,” he asks in the tone of injured innocence, 
“that the Press of this country is simply waiting for a 
“ loosening of the reins to rush headlong into a wholesale 
“and objectless dissemination of scandalous libels”? If 
the word “ objectless ” is struck out of this question, on the 
ground that the dissemination of sufficiently scandalous 
libels is always profitable and therefore never objectless, the 
answer to it is plain enough. Because “the Press of this 
“country” includes newspapers of widely different sorts. 
There is the Morning Post, which belongs to the introducer 
of Mr. Wuortow’s Bill, and which no one suspects of being 
especially scandalous. There was also—we select a defunct 
example in order to avoid offence—a newspaper called the 
Bat. Its editor, having suffered one term of imprisonment 
for a gross libel on a private person, is now enjoying a Con- 
tinental sojourn, which enables him to avoid service of a 
warrant issued against him for another gross libel on another 
private person, It is perfectly notorious that there are 
newspapers, the dissemination by which of scandalous libels is 
checked—so far as it is checked—simply and solely by the 
provisions of the law. Let any one who thinks those pro- 
visions of no avail read one number of any ordinary news- 
paper published in the United States, where the law of 
libel is practically a dead letter, and judge for himself 
whether Mr. Justice Stepnen’s forebodings of the degenera- 
tion of the press into a “ purveyor of scandalous gossip” are 
not amply justified. Mr. Wuortow is in this dilemma, 
Either nobody wants to publish libels consisting of reports 
of slanders uttered at public meetings, in which case his 
Bill is superfluous, or somebody does, in which case it is 
pernicious. Nobody who gives careful attention to the Bill 
itself need remain in doubt as to which branch of the alter- 
native is true. 

The “ English Barrister” further insists at enormous length 
that the original law of libel was the same as that of slander, 
and that the remedy for libel is founded on malice, and not 
on the damage to the plaintiff, who ought therefore always 
to be obliged to prove malice affirmatively: As to the first 
of these contentions, it is enough to say that, by his own 
admission, libel has been distinguished from slander ever 
since the accession of CHares II., and that he does not 
propose a reversion to what he chooses to consider the earlier 
practice. As to the second, he is simply , as he 
might bave discovered by reading a judgment of Sir James 
MansFIELpD in the old case of Tuortey v. Lord Kerry, upon 
which alone he relies for his first proposition. 

Another thoroughly objectionable clause in the Bill is 
that which gives absolute privilege to every report of every- 
thing said and done in courts of justice. Mr. Justice SrerHEN 
points out the absurdity of enacting such a provision at the 
very moment when Parliament in its wisdom is seeking for 
means to curtail the liberty now enjoyed by newspapers in 
the reporting of-matters which used to be considered “ unfit 
“ for publication.”- - My. replies that his Bill can’ 
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very well be amended or qualified by a “few words” to the 
effect that the “absolute privilege ” is not to be an absolute 

ivilege. It is difficult to discuss patiently the proceedings 
of people who draft proposed Acts of Parliament in this 
happy-go-lucky style. In a similar spirit has Mr. 
Wuortow’s draftsman conceived the splendidly audacious 
clause requiring every plaintiff who happens to be a poor 
man to give security for costs unless he can aflirmatively 
satisfy a judge in chambers that he ought to be allowed to 
goon without. Why in cases of libel more than in any 
others? There is ten times as much extortion practised 
on railway, tramway, and omnibus Companies by plaintifis 
‘who cannot pay if they lose, and with whom it is, there- 
fore, often the best policy to make terms, as there is on 
owners of newspapers. No doubt railway Companies who 
break their customers’ bones would be delighted to stop 
them from suing unless they can give security for costs. 
Why not they, just as much as other defendants? Will 
any member of Parliament kindly make the proposal, and 


what Sir Aucernon Borruwick, and the other re- 


spectable members who have backed Sir ALGERNon’s Bill, 
will say to it? Almost every line of the Bill provokes 
destructive criticism, but the question of reports of public 
meetings is the most important. There is reason to believe 
that the proposed alteration of the law in this particular 
originated in a manner not universally understood, and that 
if it were carried out we should see results which the 
ostensible promoters of it do not expect and—to do them 
justice—would by no means appreciate. But it must not 
be allowed to pass in its present form, or anything nearly 
resembling it. 


OUR NAVAL POSITION. 


NY ONE who wishes to see in a convenient form the 
exact difference between the persons whom we pro- 

pose to continue to call the critic and the chronic alarmist 
ean hardly do better than compare Admiral Hornsy’s 
speech on the “ Defence of Merchant Ships in Case of War” 
with well nigh anything (except the very similar address 
of Admiral Cotomp) recently said by naval officers on the 
condition of the navy. These gentlemen are naturally 
vehement, as their predecessors in the last century were 
naturally censorious according to Ropney. When they 
speak about the navy it is with great zeal and manifestly 
honest conviction, but unfortunately also with a looseness of 
assertion and a lavish employment of generalities which 
make their comments as barren as the north wind. They 
are amply kept in countenance by other gentlemen on shore. 
Pace the St. James's Gazette, there are many dismal pictures 
drawn of the defenceless state of the country, and much 
wild talk goes on about it. There is folly in being scared 
because some of Her Masgsty’s ships are “obsolete,” if 
only on the ground that some vessels of foreign Powers 
are in the identical position. It is silly to talk of 25- and 
35-ton Woolwich guns in words which would be an accurate 
description of an 18-pounder carronade; and it is done. 
Worse than talk of this kind—which, after all, deals with 
matters of detail—is the nervous craven spirit shown in so 
much of the “ chronic alarmist ” writing and talking. Not one, 
but a round score, gentlemen on that side seem habitually to 
take it for granted that the enemy will be our superior in sense 
and courage; that he will be everywhere at once, and will 
always succeed ; that the disabilities which weigh on us will 
not weigh on him ; and, worst of all, that the people of this 
country are so sunk in spirit as to be unable to bear the 
strain of a disaster. It is right to prepare against such a 
misfortune, unquestionably ; butit is equally right to take it 
for granted that, if it did happen, it would be borne man- 
fally. At least, that is not the worst way of preparing to 
behave properly at a crisis ; it is certainly better than doing 
your best to establish a funk before the bowling has even 
un. We seem to have seen in contemporary evening 
prints doleful pictures of the English people going mad at 
the first blow. If that is to happen, the game is up. We 
are doomed to defeat, even though Great Britain were 
suddenly to acquire the powers of the island of Laputa. 
No wealth of weapons is in the long run of any avail 
to cowards and fools. Unhappily it is true that panics 
have been needed to stimulate our War Ollice and 
Admiralty, but it is not the whole truth. To complete the 
statement, it is necessary to add that they have been followed 
by reactions of disgust and fatigue, which have done more 
than proportionate mischief, Much of the neglect of the 


navy was undoubtedly due to the reaction against the absurd 
panic set going by Sir E. Reep when the Russians launched 
the boasted Peter the Great—now a floating workshop and 
avowed failure. After that “sell” people would not listen 
to any more about the subject. 


Admiral Hornsy’s contribution to the general discussion 
is wholly free from the usual vague generalities. It is a 
thoroughly business-like attempt to settle a practical ques- 
tion. Given that we were at war with the next strongest 
navy in Europe, how many cruisers would be needed to 
protect our commerce, and where ought they to be stationed ? 
This is the problem which Admiral Hornsy undertook to 
consider, His examination is almost equally valuable 
whether we accept his figures or not. Sir GEorrrEY would not 
himself assert that they are final. He knows, and took care to 
point out, that the introduction of steam has so greatly 
altered the conditions of war as to make it somewhat unsafe 
to argue exclusively from old experience. We can only 
discuss probabilities. But the Admiral has done excellent 
service by setting the example of leaving general declama- 
tion aside, and we trust his example will be followed by 
other officers, After some reasonable amount of discussion 
we may then attain to as accurate a knowledge of our needs 
as it is possible to possess without actual experience of war. 
There is one part of his speech which might well serve as a 
text for any competent writer who wished to contribute to 
the public instruction. It is the passage in which the 
Admiral comments briefly on the effect the use of steam is 
likely to have on naval warfare. As he showed, its in- 
fluence will certainly be to shorten cruises and localize war. 
The Admiral takes, among others, the question of the pro- 
| tection of our trade on the line, or in the South Atlantic, 
against an enemy starting from Goree. He points out how 
the absolute necessity of renewing their coal will compel our 
cruisers to return at brief intervals to port ; and, therefore, 
we shall be compelled to keep three vessels with their head- 
| quarters at Sierra Leone, in order that two may always be on 
a given cruising ground. This is only one example of what 
will be taking place all over the world, and must be allowed 
for in estimating the number of cruisers we may need. In 
future no admiral or captain will dare to go further from a safe 
port than his coal will take him back. Admiral Horny, who 
was dealing with one question only, and in a somewhat con- 
fined space, could do no more than touch on the question of the 
influence of the need of coal, and it will stand longer treat- 
ment. We see no reason why it should be an unpleasant 
subject for Englishmen. If need of fue) will tie down our 
cruisers, it will have exactly the same effect on the enemy. 
He also will have to return to port for coal, and, as he has 
fewer ports and they are more scattered, he will have the 
further to go and be the less able to keep the sea. No 
future Baitti DE Surrren will be able to run down to 
Acheen before the monsoon, and lie hid for months in a 
quiet bay, collecting wood and water till the weather allows 
him to come to sea again. He will have to take care to 
make for a place where there is coal. We have more ports 
and more coal than anybody, and therefore hold the best 
hand of trumps in the game, according to the new rules. 
The necessity of keeping to his point probably accounts 
for the Admiral’s omission to deal with what seems to 
us by far the best method of protecting our commerce in 
distant seas—by the capture, namely, of the enemy’s ports. 
It would surely be better in every way, easier, cheaper, 
and safer, to go and take Goree at once than to keep cruisers 
painfully patrolling in front of it. Here, again, is an 
opportunity for the naval essayist. Might he not show 
how the best possible use to be made of the armed merchant 
ships would be to fit them as transports, fill them with 
soldiers, and employ them as flying columns to co-operate 
with war ships in clearing out the hornets’ nests? All the 
experience of the old war is in favour of this view. In 
spite of our unquestionable superiority at sea, it was found 
impossible to prevent privateers and cruisers from annoying 
our trade in the Indian Ocean until a series of combined 
expeditions had mastered the Dutch and French islands. 
Perhaps as good a way as another of keeping hostile cruisers 
quiet would be to begin the war by a thorough sweep out of 
their hiding-places, after the fashion of the vigorous cruise of 
Sir R. Houmes against the Dutch on behalf of the Guinea 
Company. This resource would not be quite so available on 
the enemy’s own coast ; and in the Channel, no doubt, we 
shall always be compelled to rely on the blockading fleets 
and cruisers as of old—with an occasional interlude in way 
of attack on a port, Cherbourg lies very handy for the 
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It is unquestionably true that our power to take thes> or 
any other measures to defend our commerce depends on the 
‘number of our ships and guns. Whether we have enough 
of either is not such an easy thing to settle, for it depends 
on the strength of the enemy. The work the navy has to 
do is to defend our commerce, and must needs be greater or 
less according to the numbers of the assailants. If we 
_require, as Admiral Horny thinks, 185 cruisers, all of over 
16 knots speed, it must be because the enemy has vessels 
enough of the same speed to cruise on all our five-and-twenty 
stations at once, and supply reliefs to his cruisers. Is there 
any such enemy? If not, what smaller number will do? 
Perhaps by carefully working on the same lines as Admiral 
Hornpy we may arrive atsome conclusion. For the present 
nothing seems to be proved except that we could certainly 
find employment for more—even many more—swift cruisers 
than we Much has been done within the last three 
ears to add to the strength of the navy; but it has not 
n so strengthened as to be manifestly equal to all calls. 
Even as regards the guns it ought not to be forgotten that 
238 were delivered in 1887; some of them had to be 
strengthened, it is true, but the work is being steadily done, 
and before the end of the year several of the new heavy 
guns will be delivered. After all Germany also is re-arming 
and will find it along job. Lord Georck HamI.ton was 
perfectly justified in making the most of the energy recently 
shown in construction. Much has been done, and he has 
shown a very real desire to put the navy on a proper footing. 
Still the obvious sincerity of his administration only makes 
it the less easy to understand why he does not either give 
his reason for thinking that enough is being done, or else 
come forward and ask for the means to do more. 


ROSS NEIL, 


Ms HARWOOD, who has just died somewhat sud- 
denly, did not long survive her father, Mr. Paruip 
Harwoop, late editor of the Saturday Review, whose career 
and characteristics were discussed in these columns on the 
occasion of his decease in December last. His accomplished 
daughter was known to the world of readers—beyond 
literary and artistic circles—as Ross Nett, the author of 
poetical dramas that are rightly held in high esteem by the 
judicious. To this disguise Miss Harwoop continued faithful. 
All the volumes that comprise Miss Harwoop’s dramatic 
works, issued by Mr. Exxis, by whom much poetry and 
good has visited an unworthy world, bear on their title- 
pages the name Ross New. The name is as familiar to the 
student of modern poetry and the contemporary stage as the 
dark slate-blue binding favoured by the Bond Street publishers. 
Ross NeIv’s first volume appeared in 1871, and was instantly 
accepted as the production of a poet—a poet, moreover, with 
a decided dramatic capacity. The book contained two plays 
founded on history, in the treatment of which the author's 
strong pvedilection for romance and the method of the 
romanticists was clearly divulged. In Lady Jane Grey the 
engaging freshness of Ross Nett’s handling of a much- 
handled theme is notable indeed, and the same quality dis- 
tinguishes the companion play, Inez; or, the Bride of 
Portugal. This last, under the title of Loyal Love, was 
produced only last August on the Gaiety stage, with Mrs. 
Brown-Portter, Mr. and Mr. Kyrie in 
the cast. If the results were not altogether encouraging, it 
is only fair to recall the general disapproval of the acting 
version of the original play. In 1876 were published the 
charming fairy drama Lifinella—subsequently produced at 
the Princess’ss—and Lord and Lady William Russell. 
Ross Nei’s second volume (1874) comprised three plays, 
among them the effective drama on the well-known legend 
of Ropert, King of Sicily (Zhe King and the Angel), a 
subject suggested to the author by a rather curious 
curious, as criticism, we may say—in Leicu Hunt's Jar of 
Honey from Mount Hybla. A fourth volume appeared in 
1879, and a fifth—Andrea the Painter, &c.—in 1883. 
No one who studies the whole sequence of these delightful 
plays can fail to be struck by the unfailing gift of pure 
and limpid fancy which was prominent in the author’s 
poetic endowment. Nor is the imaginative faculty, though 
less frequently called upon, less distinguishable in scenes of 
tragedy. The blank verse of Ross Nett, facile and elegant 
for the most part, is peculiarly individual in the later 
plays. The lyrics are at times exquisitely bird-like in 
“spontaneity, and now and again serve the dramatic purpose 
with a felicity that is magical in effect. We are the more 


sensible of the loss sustained by poetic literature through 
the author's death because it is her last volume which 
we regard as the highest and truest expression of her 
gifts, both as poet and dramatist. Finis coronat opus 
is a reflection that comes with a sense of tardy mitigation of 
loss. That playwrights in these days are seldom poets, and 
still more rarely literary artists, is a matter it were vain to 
deplore. In the best of all possible worlds managers might 
‘do-well with Claudia’s Choice, and a theatrical public purged 
of base:yearnings for spectacle and farcical romping might 
rejoice in the exquisite fancy and refined humour of Pandora, 
Even now there are some few and sluggish signs of a turning 
tide. But the wise ask not for signs, nor is it meet occa- 
sion here to discuss vexed questions of the relations of lite- 
rature and the stage. The divorce of poetry from the drama 
is an old and troublous matter; the divorce of both, when 
presented in rare conjunction, from the stage may move the 
regrets of some few ; but it touches not fastidious managers. 
For all this, sharing the exile of the poetic drama of our 
day, the plays of Ross Nei will continue to appeal to a 
goodly audience, and not vainly. 


CRICKET. 


Teer Mr. Bornor opening his shoulders no more noble 
spectacle is offered by Aryan man. Visitors to Lord’s 
on Tuesday afternoon had this sight to console them for 
being nearly frozen. After playing Mr. Suitn and Mr. 
Grace with discretion, Mr. Bonnor suddenly conceived a 
violent desire to hit every ball of Mr. Rapciirre out of the 
ground. He did not always succeed in doing more than 
reach the ropes; but the ball which flew over the flag on 
the left of the pavilion, and the other which alighted among 
the members, proved that Mr. Bonnor has not only an 
ideal—he can attain it. 1n some respects it was a pity that 
Mr. Key, with the sun at his back, misjudged a lofty catch 
near the ropes. If he had held it, the chances are that the 
match would still not have been finished, for the bowling of the 
Gentlemen in the second innings was far from being formid- 
able. But about a hundred of Mr. Bonnor’s 119 would 
not have been made. He had other pieces of luck in the 
long fields, and may have owed them to the icy wind which 
froze the fielders’ fingers. But he has often let off British 
batsmen at short-slip, and a good deal of consideration in 
this way was courteously repaid to him. His innings was 
a beautiful display of relentless hard hitting. 

The match could not in itself be very interesting, as the 
Derby Day enforced a closure. What the judicious had 
prophesied weeks before came true; the Australian bowlers 
were mastered on a good wicket at Lord’s. Yet the chief 
Australian bowlers, Mr. Turner and Mr. Ferris, got all 
the ten wickets in a score of 490. The score of the Gent!e- 
men might probably have reached 700 if they had not been 
anxious to get the Australians in and to try to win the 
match. Prubably, if the proposed new rule had been law, 
the English Eleven would have declared their innings over, 
with several wickets to fall. As it was, Mr. Smrrn, Mr. 
Buck ianp, Mr. Rotter, and others of the later wickets had 
apparently orders to hit at almost every ball, and so bring 
the innings toa close. In pursuit of this policy Mr. Surrut 
made some very fine strokes on the off side. This reckless- 
ness offered the only chance of winning, and when the 
Australians got in for the second time they had to make 
320 to save a defeat by a single innings. They had still 
107 to make when time was called, and they had only 
lost one wicket, Mr. Bonnor’s, while the defence of Mr. 
Bannerman and Mr. Jones appeared impregnable. Thus 
the Gentlemen can only be said to have secured a draw 
slightly in their favour, for we know what the Colonial 
bowlers can do when runs are to be kept down in the last 
innings. However, the affair was more auspicious than had 
been expected, especially when we remember that no man 
of the present University elevens was able to play at Lord’s. 
Mr. Newxnam hardly justified his selection, and Mr. 
Bowpben, who kept wicket very well, had no chance of 
scoring. The honours on the English side were, of course, 


with Mr. Grace, whose 165 against such excellent bowling 


outshines his great score at Brighton. Mr. Suurer also 
played excellently. Mr. Reap was lucky in getting his 109, 
for Mr. Buackuam was hardly so quick and sure behind 
wickets as usual. As for the English bowling in the first inn- 
ings, Mr. Surru proved as successful as he sometimes did in 
earlier days for Cambridge. On the whole, the moral of the 


match is that wickets may be too good for any bowling 
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Yet only last week Burton, a slow bowler, got rid of a 


Yorkshire team for forty-three runs at Lord’s. 

The flag of Surrey has been lowered at Leicester, but 
Surrey played, of course, without Mr. Reap, Mr. Key, 
Mr. Suurer, and Mr. Rotter. Oxford made a very poor 
exhibition against Lancashire, who, thanks to Mr. Napier 
and Mr. Sreet, had just managed to defeat the Australians. 
Mr. Napier, however, did not play against the University. 
Mr. NEPEAN proved much more useful with the bat than 
with the ball, and Mr. RasuieicH remains the most trust- 
worthy Oxford batsman. Apparently, the Oxford bowling 


is very weak. Cambridge, on the other hand, find in Mr. 


Forp a most valuable ally to the freshman Mr. Woops, and 
they have beaten Yorkshire by four wickets. The success 
would have been more important if Yorkshire had not just 
been defeated so easily by Middlesex. Still, the constant 
merit of Mr. Woops and Mr. Forp is of good omen, and Mr. 
Kemp appears to have recovered his former skill, and to be 
again the batsman of 18386. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL, 


Ys seems that a meeting, probably of persons judiciously 
selected, has been held in St. James’s Hall, for the 
purpose of aflirming the expediency, and even the necessity, 
of Sir Epwarp Warkiy’s Channel Tunnel. The resolutions 
to that effect which may have been passed derive their all 
importance from the approval of the scheme which has, not 
for the first time, been elicited by the promoters from Lord 
Dersy. Mr. GLapsTone expressed the same opinion when 
the Chairman of the Tunnel Company lately opened a rail- 
way in North Wales which in his judgment was locally 
advantageous. Since that time Sir Epwarp WarKIN has at 
least agreed to waver in his political allegiance ; and indeed 
he has proved his devotion to his leader by proposing that 
the Local Government Bill should be extended to Ireland. 
Mr. G apstone’s reasons for supporting his plan of the 
Tunnel are scarcely worth examining, because he would pro- 
bably regard with indifference any danger which might be 
threatened by the proposed communication with the Con- 
tinent. If Mr. GLapstone were suddenly to discover that a 
French protectorate of England would be unobjectionable, 
the indignation which he might provoke would scarcely be 
mingled with surprise. A few years ago he described the 
“silver streak ” of the narrow seas as a sufficient security 
against foreign invasion. It is now proposed, either through 
mere levity or for the purpose of winning half a dozen votes, 
to convert the streak of water into dry land, which would 
render possible the passage of armies. It is much more 
surprising that a serious statesman, such as Lord Derry, 
should retain the opinion which some other eminent persons 
formed when the project of a Tunnel was suggested several 
years ago. 

It is difficult to believe that Lord Dersy can have been 
misled by Sir Epwarp Wark1y’s attempts to disprove the 
grave dangers of abandoning an insular position. The whole 
policy of England has been founded on the assumption that, 
as long as the navy commanded the seas, an invasion would 
be either impossible or too dangerous to be undertaken. It 
is because the silver streak is there that the European 
system of universal military service has never been intro- 
duced into this country. The Tunnel would at once deprive 
England of its best line of defence and render it necessary 
either to buy off an invader or to place the whole population 
under arms. The chief promoter of the Tunnel has often 
ridiculed an imaginary process which has not been appre- 
hended by any rational opponent of the project. It would, 
as Sir Epwarp Wark1n has frequently explained, be easy to 
close the Tunnel to an army marching to the conquest of 
England. Whether even for this purpose the necessary 
precautions would be taken depends on the balance of Par- 
liamentary factions. If there were a question of blowing up 
the northern end of the Tunnel, protests might be made by 
public meetings at St. James’s Hall or elsewhere by de- 
nouncing premature interference with the course of trade. 
Such a measure would be described as a wanton provocation 
in time of peace, and when war broke out it might possibly 
be too late ; but it may be admitted that a narrow passage 
might, either by military force or by mechanical means, be 
rendered inaccessible to an enemy. The mode in which the 
Tunnel would be used by an invading army would be of a 
different nature. 

During the recent controversy on the naval and military 
preparations which are required for the safety of the 


country, all experts have agreed that an enemy might 
possibly succeed in landing an army, on the South Coast, 
strong enough to march upon London. The consideration 
which would make an enemy hesitate to try the experiment 
would be tha difficulty of effecting a retreat. The tidings of 
an accomplished invasion would bring an overwhelming naval 
force into the Channel for the purpose of preventing the 
enemy from communicating with his base, or returning 
to the Continent. Enormous damage might be done if the 
enemy could not be met by an equal force; but the invader 
would incur a serious risk of ultimate surrender. NAPOLEON 
himself, though he was prepared, if he had crossed the 
Channel, to cut himself loose from his base, was perhaps 
deterred from making the great venture by the fear of a 
naval blockade which might have rendered retreat impos- 
sible. His most sanguine hopes went no further than the 
scheme of commanding the Channel for a few days. After 
that time he was well aware that the fleets must retire to 
the French ports from which they were to have issued. The 
silver streak had not only to be crossed, but to be recrossed ; 
and it isdoubtful whether such an operation would be more 
practicable now than three-quarters of a century ago; but 
the enemies of England would feel deeply grateful to Mr. 
Guapstoxe if he had, under the influence of political 
motives, abolished the silver streak. 

An army landed on the coast of Kent might, if it were 
not strong enough to attempt both enterprises, have good 
reason, if the Tunnel had been made, for preferring a siege 
of Dover even toan advance upun London, The English end 
of the Tunnel might be the more valuable possession, because 
it would lead to the occupation of the capital, with all its 
boundless wealth, The shore end would probably have 
been blown up as soon as the invasion became certain ; 
bnt the French have engineers who would be perfectly 
capable of re-opening the passage in a week. Sir Epwarp 
Warkin cannot contemplate the final and irreparable sacri- 
fice of the work which he deems indispensable, and the 
removal of a temporary obstruction would be as easy to a 
hostile occupier of the site as to a lawful owner. When the 
Tunnel was once restored, the communications of the 
invader would be not only safe, but unassailable. Half a 
million of trained soldiers might be despatched at pleasure 
for the conquest of London and of England. No attempt has 
been made to disprove the imminence of danger, if the naval 
defences of the country were, as Mr. Guiapsrone and Sir 
Epwarbd WartkIN propose, wholly suspended. It may be 
added that a successful siege of Dover is not the only mode 
of obtaining possession of the Tunnel. ‘Treason would be 
possible as well as the exertion of superior force ; and the 
sume results would follow from any process by which the 
English end of the Tunnel might pass into hostile pos- 
session. 

The alleged commercial necessity of the Tunnel is abso- 
lutely fictitious. At the best the trade with France might 
possibly be facilitated ; but the countries beyond would still 
be more cheaply accessible by sea. The French Legislature 
might at its pleasure, and without the cost of a single franc, 
confer much greater advantages on English traders than any 
benefit which would result from the Tunnel. If it suited 
French policy to encourage the Tunnel vote, the tariff might 
perhaps be manipulated for that purpose; but on any occa- 
sion or pretext, however frivolous, the duties might be raised 
against English producers. If a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer proposed to raise a few thousands of pounds by an 
extra tax on bottled wines, the French Government would, 
as of late, cultivate popularity by threatening retaliation ; 
and the traflic by the Tunnel would accordingly be impeded, 
The anonymous orators of St. James’s Hall chose to assert 
that the necessity of breaking bulk prevented English 
traders from competing with foreigners on equal terms. It 
had formerly been supposed that the insular position of 
England was peculiarly favourable to mercantile intercourse. 
It cannot be denied that the shareholders of the South- 
Eastern Railway might profit by the prolongation of their 
line to the opposite shore of the Channel. No other indus- 
trial undertaking is likely to share the advantage which 
might be purchased at the cost of national ruin, 


LIGHT VERSE AND COMIC VERSE. 


N enormous quantity of “light,” or “drawing-room,” 
verse is written at present. The reason is not difficult 

to find. The knack of verse-making with readiness and 
ease has become common ; the imitation of various foreign 
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forms and metres has increased the facility. Meanwhile the 
«‘ makers” are conscious that they have nothing very deep, 
or moving, or important, to say. There seems to be no 
harm in their industry, unless we are to regard verse as a 
kind of holy vehicle, not to be profaned to purposes of 
amusement and banter. This theory seems to be held by 
some critics, of whom it may suffice to say that such powers 
of rhyming as they possess would be better employed on 
trivialities than on grave topics. It is worse to fail in epic 
and serious lyric or narrative than to succeed in triolets, 
though we are far from imagining that the aforesaid critics 
would succeed in anything. 

But, while light verse is common, and while the camp- 
followers of Mr. Austin Dopson are a cheerful set of 
stragglers, comic verse is very rare indeed. Probably no 
man has ever chuckled heartily and visibly over Mr. 
Doxsson’s or Mr. Locker’s pieces; they may win a smile, 
they do not provoke an explosion of mirth. Mr. CAaLvERLEY, 
on the other hand, made his readers laugh, and Bon 
Gautier made them laugh yet more heartily. So did 
Incotpspy ; but the manner of Incoxpspy, though easily 
imitated, always misses its effect in the hands of the servum 
pecus. Since Mr. CaLvertey’s death, in fact, we can hardly 
recall a single writer of comic as distinct from mere 
“ society” verse. But such a “ maker” has appeared in Mr. 
Anstey, the author of Vice Vers?. He was not a writer to 
whom one looked, perhaps, for skill in verse ; but he possesses 
it in a degree scarcely less than Mr. Grupert, whose Bab 
Ballads, of course, should never be forgotten when funny 
poems are in question. Mr. Anstry has found a new field, 
and in Burglar Bill (Brappury, Acnew, & Co.) he tills the 
field with amusing industry, Always inclined to satire, he 
mocks the amateur reciter. He produces poems in all the 
moods of that terror of drawing-rooms. He has the touching 
domestic note, the dialect ncte, the chord that resounds to 
the sorrows of beasts and birds, the sporting chord, the sea- 
going or shipwrecking note—in fact, towte la lyre. Perhaps 
the example of the “ Melodramatic Weird” (using “ weird” 
as an adjective) is the most ingenious of all, or not the least 
ingenious. There is a touch of SHerman te Fanv in the 
description of “ The Conscience Stricken” :— 

Two slippers wrought in faded wools hid his ungainly feet, 
And he danced a grisly polka-step all down the silent street. 


[ You might just indicate this, if you think you can do so in a 
sufficiently ghastly and impressive manner ; otherwise—don’t. 


The stage directions just hit off the idiotic reciter and his 
methods, with his attempts at “ maiden archness,” and 
other difficult effects :— 

A drifting sand had veiled the moon, and sicklier she shone 
As he began, “ You never knew, methinks, my uncle John ? 


A better, aye, a bulkier man this earth has hardly seen, 
He was the first that ever burst a ‘ Try-your-weight’ machine.” 


[A melancholy pride as you mention this. 


As usual, Mr. Anstey delights in comic predicaments which 
border on the tragic, as when the young lady cannot answer 
her lover’s proposal because 


‘Cdn a confidential aside) 
Like a limed bird her fluttering tongue is clogged with caramel. 


The parody of the sporting poem is exquisite, the very 
names of the horses—“ Polonia’s Pride,” “ 'Trombone,” and 
“ Golden Crock ”—are happily chosen, and the satire is that 
of Dandy Dick, put short. The cruise of Nuremberg Noau 
in the steamship Pufin is a splendid parody of all the 
terrific Lifeboat poems that appear, like Mr. Anstey’s own 
poems, in Punch; while the author seems to be laughing at 
himself in the mock pathos of “ Positively the Last Perform- 
“ance.” The stage directions throughout are only too good, 
and the result will be the reverse of what Mr. Anstey seems 
to desire. His burlesques will be recited everywhere, for 
a while, instead of their serious models. We may get as 
tired of Burglar Briu as of that eternal pointsman whose 
baby occupied the permanent way in the track of the ex- 
press, like the infant Tetemacuus in front of the plough of 
OpyssEus. The pointsman was more consistent than the 
son of Larrtes. But reciters will find a difficulty here :— 
“* As you come on there should be a general suggestion in 
“ your manner that you are supposed to be the director of 
“an itinerant Cat and Canary Troupe.” “A Coster’s Con- 
“ version” is not in very good taste, and might be omitted, 
with some better piece to take its place, in a new edition. 
If there are no poets who can move us with serious verse 
{and nobody but Mr. Lecky has been moved much lately 
by divine and recent minstrelsy), at least it is something to 
Gad in Mr. Anstey “a merry bard.” He only aims at a 


very flitting folly ; he cannot expect to last like Tuackeray; 
but while it lasts the fun is good. But reciters will be 
revenged, and the new comic poems will be hackneyed by 
their assiduities. 


THE TRANS-CASPIAN RAILWAY. 


Ses opening on Sunday last of the furthest branch for 
the present of the railway somewhat vaguely called 
Trans-Caspian is, of course, an excellent opportunity for 
journalism of the pictorial kind. Macavtay, who, to judge 
from an early Cambridge skit of Prarp’s, must have in- 
vented the fashion in his boyhood, would have revelled in 
sentences about “ Samaria and Samarcand” (Samaria would 
have done as well as anything else); and the kind of 
journalism referred to is more than indebted to Macautay 
for its tricks and manners. We shall not ourselves en- 
deavour to compete with it in flourishes about the “city of 
TAMERLANE” or in reminiscences of the Arabian Nights. 
The simple and sober facts are quite sufliciently important. 
Nor, indeed, has the particular terminus now reached, ex- 
cept for purposes of appeal to the imagination—on the spot, 
it is true, as well as elsewhere—much to do with the 
matter. The really serious part of the task of the Annenkoff 
Railway, as it is sometimes, and not unjustly, called, 
was performed in the main when the lin? reached Merv, 
and still more when it reached the Oxus. At the former 
point Russia came into full possession of uninterrupted 
means of transit by rail (except by a brief steamer junction- 
link) from every one of her arsenals and recruiting grounds 
in Europe to her rallying point and basis for the famous 
march on India. At the second point she. joined a second 
line of communication, not so rapid, but still more con- 
venient, not only northward and westward, but also south- 
ward and eastward, by means of river and lake steamers. 
England, also, has a railway terminus looking towards 
Central Asia, and somewhat nearer to the actual debate- 
able ground, the probable battle-ground, of Afghanistan than 
Russia’s, But, whereas her terminus is reached, as has been 
said, direct from Europe, ours connects itself only with Indian 
sources, and in order to send any reinforcements by it to the 
cockpit of Asia the long journey to Kurrachee or Bombay 
must be completed by sea precisely as of old. The actual mili- 
tary value of the Trans-Caspian line is, like most things in this 
world, matter of dispute. Reasonable people may hesitate 
almost as much to accept the picture of a Russian mobiliza- 
tion in force on the Afghan frontier effected by the Trans- 
Caspian railway in a few days as they hesitated to accept 
the pessimist views of some considerable Russian authorities 
in the other direction. We shall content ourselves with 
repeating an argument which we have more than once urged, 
but which we may put in a new form. The respective 
advantages of Russia and England for a fight in Afghan- 
istan, as differentiated by this railway, are very much what 
the respective advantages of France and England would be, 
supposing that there were war in Navarre, and that the French 
could send men and material straight by rail from Paris, 
while England had to send both round by sea to Lisbon or 
Corunna, and then through the peninsula by train. If any 
one thinks this no advantage to France, then he may think 
the other no advantage to Russia. 


It is, however, natural that a good deal should be said 
about other uses and other purposes of the railway. No 
doubt it has other uses, if not exactly other purposes. As 
it could never have been made but for Russian conquest in 
the very recent past, so it may be taken as certain that it 
would never have been made except in the hope of more 
Russian conquest in the not very distant future. Still, 
waggons will carry peaceful goods as well as warlike goods, 
and the Trans-Caspian waggons, no doubt, do so. We are 
not greatly disturbed at the effect which this may produce 
on Indian trade. It is a kind of competition which must 
have been anticipated sooner or later, and which is not of 
itself very dangerous. But it seems that some busy and 
perhaps honest fanatics of the scheme hope for extensions 
hither and thither, for the joining of “ Calais and Calcutta,” 
for a peaceful meeting of English and Russian civilization, 
“exchanging the clasp of the iron hand” (that is the 
proper claptrap, we believe), and so forth. If such an idea 
were of a little more sobriety itself it might 
be soberly pointed out in return that Afghanistan and 
the No Man’s Land about the- Himalayas are not like 
Turkestan and the Khanates, for the most part level desert ; 
that England is not like Russia, in the happy position 
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of being able to expend any number of millions with no 
check except military advice or despotic fancy ; and that, as 
Russians themselves admit that a Tashkend branch (it is 
odd that there happens to be nothing to conquer in that 

icular direction) would not pay, so much more, also, 
would not a Merv-Herat-Cabul-Candahar system pay. It 
js, however, hardly necessary to take things of this sort 
seriously. That considerable advantage might accrue to 
England from the construction of a very different system 
of communication—that is to say, of the long-talked- 
df line across Syria to the Persian Gulf—is indeed per- 
fectly arguable. And it may be observed that in previous 
eases, Where long lines of railway communication have been 
thrown in this way across continents, the opening of rival 
and parallel routes has had a tendency to follow. But how- 
ever obliging it may be of Russians to suggest the conveni- 
ence of sending by the Trans-Caspian English officers and 
English soldiers to India in times of peace, we are inclined 
to postpone the consideration of those advantages for the 

nt. International courtesy is a charming thing. But 
wehardly think that Russia can have built, even so cheaply, 
the Trans-Caspian railway out of pure good nature and de- 
sire to save English troops the long and troublesome trans- 
port by sea. 

There is, however, one matter which deserves, in close 
connexion with what has been said, attention as close. In 
the very natural and pardonable exhilaration which attends 
the completion of a considerable national feat and the acqui- 
sition of a considerable national advantage, certain Russians 
have spoken much more openly than has been usual with 
them of the designs of Russia in a quarter to which we have 
ourselves recently invited Englishmen to pay some heed. 
England is told that all may be very comfortable between 
her and her almost neighbour provided this and that is 
permitted. And among the this and that are included a 
considerable extension of Russian influence in Persia, and, 
sooner or later, access for Russia in some way or other 
to the Persian Gulf. Now it is n to point out, 
and at prudent intervals to insist, that this is just the one 
thing which no English Ministry, unless it was under an 
even more fatal delusion than those which prompted or 
permitted the abandonment of the Khanates themselves 
and of Independent Turkestan, could consent to. Mr. 
GLapsToNE, of course, is personally capable of anything in 
relation to matters which he does not understand and in 
which he takes no interest. But to take an extreme case, 
and to suppose that the junior member for Northampton 
became Prime Minister, in which case, of course, gratitude 
would induce him to offer the Foreign Office to his colleague, 
we hardly think that even a BrapLavcn-LABOUCHERE 
Ministry would open the Persian Gulf to Russia, unless, 
of course, their Irish allies demanded this sacrifice of 
Empire unrelentingly. To permit such an access would 
always have been insane; but since the completion of the 
Trans-Caspian railway it would be of an almost impossibly 
obvious insanity. For by so doing the last possibility of inde- 
pendent access by land from the Mediterranean to India would 
be finally and irrevocably cut off. The commercial no less 
than the military results of the cessation of the state of 
things which makes the Persian Gulf an English lake are 
very easily to be understood, and very well worth the inves- 
tigation of every Englishman whose notions of politics do 
not stop at his own rates and taxes, or at the prevention of 
his thirsty neighbour from the crime of quenching thirst. 
And to every such Englishman the fresh conditions which 
this completion of the Trans-Caspian Railway have intro- 
duced into this question ought to give it a new interest, 
while they at the same time considerably simplify the study. 
There are few “ nevers” in politics, but it may be fearlessly 
laid down that Russia never can obtain an outlet from her 
Asiatic territories southward to the sea until the British 
Empire lies prostrate for its enemies to cut up. This was 
alwaysclear to well informed politicians ; General ANNENKOFF 
is to be thanked for having made it clear to almost any 
one, 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAITS. 


HE alarming, though quite unsupported, rumour to 
which we referred some weeks ago, and which Sir 
Austin Layarp in a letter to the Zimes of Tuesday refers 
to more distinctly, that the collection of national portraits 
is to return to South Kensington immediately, has at 
length roused a show of opposition. Sir A. Layarp’s 


letter was partly answered the next day by the publication 
of a brief but pithy petition to Lord Satispury, praying 
that a permanent home may be provided at once. There 
is no reference to the question of site, and the document, 
which is extensively signed by all kinds of eminent people, 
consists otherwise of little more than the words men- 
tioned above. Another memorial is being got up in the 
House of Commons, and we trust that the move thus made 
may lead to good results. Mr. Suira has appointed Tues- 
day, 5th June, to meet the Trustees, and we have reason 
to believe that the objections to the South Kensington 
site, but especially to the South Kensington inflammable 
sheds, will be fully set forth. There is, just now, a most 
suitable site to be had. It is close to the Foreign and India 
Offices, close also to the headquarters of the Trustees in 
Great George Street, not far from Westminster Abbey, and 
equally accessible to the visitor from the East or the West End 
of town. The British working-man, who was expected to 
take such an interest in the portraits when they were sent 
to Bethnal Green, has disappointed the expectation and re- 
fused to avail himself of the privileges offered him. It is 
not likely he may be more disposed to go to Westminster ; 
but it is absolutely certain that he will not go to South 
Kensington. This is a fact which has been demonstrated 
over and over again; while a visit to the National Gallery 
in Trafalgar Square will convince the most sceptical that he 
is quite willing to go there, even in his working clothes. 
In any case, there is no object in leaving the collection at 
Bethnal Green, while many weighty reasons exist against 
taking it back to South Kensington. Another reason for 
building at Westminster is that the site is at present vacant, 
or nearly so, and must be “eating its head off” in rates, 
Other places have been mentioned, but this is by far the 
most convenient in every way. We have pointed out the 
appropriateness of the Tower of London as a home for the 
collection, and there is plenty of room there for the erection 
of a gallery ; but Westminster is still more appropriate, and 
there is no lack of vacant space. 


The Director of the National Gallery of Ireland, in 
Dublin, has formed a collection of portraits of eminent 
Irishmen and others connected with that island; but there 
are strong objections against any similar conjunction in 
Trafalgar Square. Naturally, portraits are not always— 
perhaps we should say not often—good pictures. Some of 
the most fashionable portrait-painters have been but poor 
artists. We talk of Reynotps and Garnsporoucn, but 
against them must be put a host consisting of such men as 
Hupson and Briecs. probably painted as many 
eminent people as either Vanpyck or Lety. Sir Fravycis 
Grant certainly did so. The Director of the National 
Gallery must think of the art of a picture first. It would 
be a great pity that the question of art should trouble the 
Director of the Portrait Gallery. Moreover, the requisite 
space is wanting in Trafalgar Square; for, though the 
barracks still exist there, we must hope that at some future 
time the pictures will oust the soldiers, and the sooner that 
time comes the better. The memorial to the Government 
will have had at least one good effect. It will have called 
attention to a matter of serious importance—one which 
should, as the memorialists well and truly say, be settled 
“without any further delay.” Unfortunately, however 
great the speed with which the objects of this petition are 
carried out, there must elapse many months, including a 
winter season, before the collection is properly housed. In 
the interval it is difficult to say what should be done with 
it. One thing, however, is very clear; it should not be 
sent back to run the risks of fire at South Kensington. 


IRELAND. 


are glad to perceive that the Irish Unionists have 
laid to heart the stimulating counsels addressed to 
them a few months ago by Mr. Goscaen, and have taken 
an important public step towards the promotion of the 
political alliance which was then so eloquently i commended 
tothem. The meeting recently convened by the Liberal Union 
in Dublin was intended to include Irish Unionists of all 
political colours, and the character of the response to the 
summons gives us every reason to believe that the league 
between parties for the defence of the Union will be as firm 
and harmonious in Dublin as it is at Westminster. The 
meeting in the Molesworth Hall was not only large and 
enthusiastic, but it seems to have been as happily varied in 
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its political composition as could be desired. To say that it 
was representative of all the professional and commercial 
strength and repute of the local community is only the 
same thing as saying that the invitation of the Irish 
Liberal-Unionists was successful in inducing the supporters 
of the Union among the professional and commercial classes 
of the Irish capital to demonstrate the overwhelming 
strength which they have always possessed. Parnellism 
has never really secured the countenance of more than 
an infinitesimal fraction of those Dublin citizens who have 
anything to lose by misrule and intelligence enough to 
foresee it. The mischief hitherto has been that an over- 
whelming majority of men of these classes have been content 
to abide in their armchairs—or, to be more just, perhaps 
in their offices, counting-houses, chambers, and consulting- 
rooms—and merely send their good wishes to the Unionist 
cause; whereby their more active and wholly unscrupu- 
lous opponents have been emboldened to represent them 
as secretly favouring the Separatist cause. A few such 
gatherings as that which was addressed last Tuesday by Mr. 
Wobenovuse and Mr. Craie Setar will render this assertion 
so conspicuously absurd that even the Separatists perhaps 
will be glad to let it drop. 


The speeches of the two English guests were vigorous and 
to the point, and that of Mr. Wopruovse in particular is to 
be welcomed as indicating the view of all the sounder and 
steadier portion of the Libera]-Unionist party in Parlia- 
ment on the question of extending local government to 
Ireland. To this section of Lord Hartineton’s followers, 
no doubt the great bulk of them, as to their leader himself, 
the line so indiscreetly taken up—to give it no worse de- 
scription—by Lord Ranpotpn CuurcHILL does not in any 
wise commend itself. On the contrary, we find, and we 
rejoice to find, this representative Liberal-Unionist entreat- 
ing his Dublin audience not, “ for heaven’s sake, to be drawn 
“ into any pedantic regard for identity and simultaneity.” 
“ What analogy is there,” he very pertinently asked, 
“ between local elective centres in England and those in 
“ Treland, where every new power would be used to advance 
“ Home Rule and to obtain a national Parliament and 
“« Executive?” And he concluded by adjuring his hearers 
not to accept the good results of Mr. Batrour’s firm ad- 
ministration as “reasons and excuses for the introduction 
“ of new local arrangements in Ireland, which would destroy 
“¢ the good done, lose the ground won, plunge the country back 
“ again into the cauldron of disturbance and disorder, and 
“ leave the loyal party in Ireland without adequate protection 
“ against the National League.” Plain speech of this sort 
from Liberal-Unionists may perhaps set a much-needed 
example to a certain order of so-called Conservatives—those, 
to wit, who are never easy except when actively bidding, or 
seriously meditating an active bid, against the Gladstonians 
in re of what is very unaptly called “remedial legis- 
“lation” for Ireland. As a matter of fact, Ireland could 
take no better remedy for the worst of the diseases from 
which she bas suffered for the last dozen years or so than 
tkat which Mr. Batrour is so patiently and, thus far, so 
successfully administering to her ; and those who are already 
beginning to talk of changing the treatment for the mere 
sake of “dishing” the rival practitioner by appropriating 
one of his nostrums ought to be sternly discouraged. De- 
centralization of a certain kind may very well be tried in 
Ireland. There is plenty of room for it, as Mr. Craic 
SELLAR pointed out—and as every business-like Englishman 
uved to admit until he saw the unfair use which was being 
thade of his admission—in connexion with the system of 
private Bill legislation. Irishmen have undoubtedly a right 
—as, of course, have Scotchmen, and, for the matter of that, 
English provincials also—to demand such a change in this 
system as will save distant localities the trouble and expense 
of representation at Westminster, in order to obtain Parlia- 
mentary sanction for any local work; but this specific 
geievance is separable with perfect ease from the general 
demand for extended powers of local government in Ireland, 
and the former can and should be treated without any refer- 
ence to the latter. The House of Commons might well 
employ itself next Session in devising some such new 
aurangements as were suggested by Mr. Cratc for 
Joealizing inquiries into the subject-matter of private Bill 
legislation ; but that is something very different from the 
1ash experiment for which “Tory Democracy,” in emulation 
of a certain section of Radical Unionists, appears just now 
to be hankering. 

The resolution adopted by the meeting of Irish Catholic 
prelates at Clonliffe College is another heavy blow to the 


Campaigners ; while the endeavour of the Parnellite 
on the Cork Municipal Council to rival the not too im. 
ressive protest of the Dublin Municipality against the 

pal Rescript has had an absolutely ludicrous issue. A 
special meeting of the Council was to have been held the 
other day for the purpose of endorsing the Dublin Mansion 
House resolution ; but only eight of the fifty-six members 
who compose the Council attended, and as it requires fifteen 
to constitute a quorum, this business for which the meeting 
was summoned could not be transacted. The Mayor 
announced that a secret meeting of the Roman Catholic 
members of the Council privately convened by him had 
been held that morning, at which the resolution passed 
by forty members of Mr. Parne.u’s Parliamentary party 
had been adopted. At the last Council meeting Alder- 
man Scotr had reminded the Mayor that he could only 
convene a section of the Council in his private capacity, 
and this view having been confirmed by legal advice, the 
Mayor proposed to summon the entire body. Subsequently, 
however, it was decided to resort to the original idea 
of confining the meeting to the Roman Catholic mem- 
bers, “lest Alderman Scorr should attend, and by his 
“ opposition provoke the Catholic members into using 
“language in reference to Monsignor Persico and the 
“ Pore which they would afterwards regret.” The private 
meeting was accordingly held by the Mayor “ in his private 
“ capacity,” and the conclave being, in Masonic language, 
“ tiled in,” we can only presume that nobody said anythi 
either about Monsignor Prrsico or the Pore which he has 
since regretted ; though, on the other hand, as the unreported 
proceedings cannot possibly influence any one, we must also 
conclude that nobody has said anything on which he can 
very proudly congratulate himself. To complete this truly 
comic story, we should add that afterwards, when the above- 
mentioned public meeting of the Municipal Council was 
actually held, the dreaded Alderman Scorr did not put in 
an appearance at all. He was one of the forty-eight members 
of the Council who absented themselves; so that, if in the 
result no opinion on the Papal Rescript has been had from 
the Corporation, the Mayor can still reflect with pride that, 
if such an opinion had been obtained, it would have been 
unaccompanied by regrettable language. 

In the meantime even the two or three agitators who 
still carry on the nefarious game are constantly making 
clumsy admissions that it is lost. Mr. O’Brien, for in- 
stance, “ paid an unexpected visit” the other day to Glen- 
sharrold, a remote district in West Limerick, and addressed 
the DeLmecr tenantry, who, having been refused a reduc- 
tion of 51 per cent., adopted the Plan of Campaign last 
autumn. Evictions were successfully carried out on this 
property at that time, and, as more are now threatened, no 
doubt the tenantry require keeping up to the mark. But 
Mr. O’Brien had not a very encouraging “ way wid him.” 
He told them that “undoubtedly a heavy blow had been 
“ struck at their combination by the letter of the Bishop of 
“ Limerick”; and he went on to say that that letter 
“ gagged and shackled ” the local priest, Father Amsrosg, 
and “deprived them of his guidance.” Priests like Father 
AmprosE, he admitted, might be silenced and bound by 
their superiors, but all the world knew their sympathies; 
so that “he did not fear for the Campaigned estates, but 
“ rather for those tenants who had not adopted the Plan.” 
But, if the tenants who have not adopted the Plan will 
hesitate to do so because their priests stand aloof, the tenants 
who have adopted it are likely to waver in their adherence 
to it for the same reason. And, indeed, Mr. O’Brren’s 
intimate consciousness of this fact is perceptible enough in 
his uneasy endeavours to persuade the world that he and his 
associates hardly feel the blow under which their whole 
organization of fraud and terrorism is so manifestly reeling. 


THE EDGWARE ROAD FIRE. 


HE fatal fire in Edgware Road was unhappily distin- 

guished by a painful novelty. Part of the loss of life, 
if not all, may be directly attributed to the fault of the 
Fire Brigade—not, indeed, to any want of zeal or courage 
on the part of the men, but to apparently defective organi- 
zation and unreadiness. Otherwise the disaster belonged 
to a well-known type. It has been proved over and over 
again that the narrow and lofty business houses now so 
common in all parts of London burn with the most dreadful 
rapidity, Their staircases and lifts serve to set up a draught 
which carries the flames from story to story. It is obvious 
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that the longer a staircase is the more liable it is to be eut 
by the flames. When the upper story is inhabited, the 
occupants are almost certain to be shut in if the fire has 
gained head ; and even when they are warned at the be- 

inning their only chance is to rush out at onca. The 
Sismal story of the five women who were burned is one of 
along series. In many cases within the last few years a 
delay of a few minutes to put on clothes or save a piece of 
property has been enough to deprive some unfortunate 
n of achance. Only the nerve and good sense of a 
me dressmaker prevented the loss of life from being 
much more serious. As a coroner's inques’ will be held, it 
is early to express any opinion as to the cause of the fire. 
Whether it was due to the throwing away of a lighted 
match or not, it is however perfectly clear that the spread 
of the flames was extraordinarily rapid, and is one more 
roof of the dangerous character of so many hundreds of 


mdon buildings. 


The question how to remove such a source of danger has 
been often put, but never thoroughly considered. It is 
obvious that an attempt to enforce internal structural 
changes, which would practically necessitate the rebuilding 
ofa considerable part of London, at a cost of millions, would 
be doomed to instant defeat. Neither is it probable that 
any internal changes would suffice. The remedy may be 
best sought for in the supply of an outside staircase. There 
are various difficulties in the way, no doubt—some of them 
structural, others due to considerations of convenience, It 
would be necessary to see that the staircase did not become 
a roosting-place for tramps, or supply the burglar with an 
extended field of operations. At present he is forced to 
make his entry by the ground-floor, and would be greatly 
aided if he were able to reach the upper stories comfortably. 
But these obstacles to the use of the exterior staircase 
could be overcome by due arrangements ; and in new build- 
ings, at least, this chance of escape might be supplied. 
The failure of the Fire Brigade is a smaller matter, and 
easier to remedy. It happened because the fire broke out 
just while the men were removing the fire-escapes from the 
night to the day post. As it was the first day of the 
summer routine, the removal was made an hour earlier 
than is the rule in winter. This in itself was a cause of 
confusion and its indirect evil effects. Several men were 
necessarily told off to trundle the fire-escapes from their 
night to their day station, and were therefore not available 
for the general work of the Brigade. Obviously this story 
suggests several considerations. Is it necessary that the fire- 
escape should occupy different places by day and by night? 
If so, is it necessary that the hours of removal should vary 
in summer and winter? In any case, is it right that an 
appreciable part of the Brigade should be told off te trundle 
the fire-escape along? To the second question, we imagine 


* most people will answer “ No” at once. Londoners donot make 


much difference in their hours of getting up between 
summer and winter. The first question is more complicated. 
There are places in London at which a fire-escape would be 
an obstruction to traflic during the day, and would yet be 
excellently placed at night. The front of the Exchange is 
such a place. But surely the night and day station should 
be the same whenever it is possible. The third question is 
really another in disguise. It is the inquiry whether the 
Fire Brigade is strongenough. On this point our opinion— 
and we should imagine the opinion of all who have looked 
into the matter—has long been made up. The Brigade 
is not strong enough. Ten months ago, when the fire at 
Wuiretey’s broke out, it is notorious that all the fire- 
stations of London, even to the south of the Thames, 
were swept to collect engines. While the fire was at its 
height, the whole London Fire Brigade was collected in 
the neighbourhood of Queen’s Road. If another fire, such 
as this last at Messrs. Garrovip’s, had broken out, there 
would have been no force at hand to deal with it at all. 
Captain Suaw has called attention to the weakness of his 
Brigade repeatedly, but no serious attempt has been made 
to strengthen it. The Edgware Road fire ought to compel 
some attention to the subject. Thestory shows clearly that 
the Brigade cannot spare men for routine work (which we 
will suppose for the moment to be necessary) without 
weakening itself to a very serious extent. Obviously the 
mere shifting of ladders from one place to another ought 
not to leave the stations shorthanded. That it should do 
so is, however, not the fault of the Brigade, but of its pay- 
masters. Whether errors in organization which might have 
been avoided have not had something to do with the Edgware 
Road disaster is a question which does touch the credit of 


the Brigade. It will be a subject of inquiry in the coming 
inquest, and for the present we may abstain from noticing 
accusations which have not been checked. There will cer- 
tainly be no wish that the decision should be adverse to a 
force which has always done its work with gallantry and, for 
the most part, with judgment. 


THE GORDON BOYS’ IIOME, 


4 ing second annual meeting of the Council of the Gordon 
Boys’ Home, presided over by the Lorp Mayor on 
Tuesday at the Mansion House, heard and adopted what 
most people must consider a very satisfactory report of pro- 
gress from the secretary, Colonel Beaty-Pownatt. The 
funded capital amounted to 32,685/. on the 1st of April 
last, showing an increase of 800/.in the year. The subscrip- 
tions for the year were 1,772l., against 1,115/. for the pre- 
vious fifteen months; and the sum of 12,724. represents 
the total receipts during the year. The Lorp Mayor paid 
a well-deserved tribute to the good work already effected by 
the school and home. Sir Harry VeERNey was convinced 
that the institution was being administered in the spirit 
that General Gorpon would have desired. Lord Tuurtow, 
General Hiccinsoy, and others among the influential per- 
sons present were equelly agreed that the aims of the 
Gordon Boys’ Home merited the warm support of the 
public, and only required to be known. The new buildings 
at Chobham are, according to the Report, practically com- 
plete and in full occupation, Provision is made for the 
necessary staff and a number of boys collected from the 
homeless waifs and strays for whom Gorpon’s heart and 
purse were always open. For the present the number is 
limited to 160. But it is felt that no memorial worthy of 
Gorpon’s name should stop here. The Council appealed 
for funds to maintain the Home and develop the scheme. 
Awple testimony from many quarters demonstrated the 
large amount of good done and tlie yet larger amount that 
was attainable. Altogether, we have never known a better 
cause, nor one better pleaded. 


And here the matter might have rested, with the Report, 
in the hands of all sensible people, to bear good fruit. But 
the carping voice of a ess remonstrant is heard from 
a Correspondent in the Standard. Cause and effect, all 
philosophers allow, are intimately related, though the pro- 
cess of causation may sometimes be difficult to follow. 
Nothing but confusion must come of any attempt to dis- 
cover a logical sequence between the Report of the Gordon 
Boys’ Home and the wonderful and cavilling letter of an 
“ Annual Subscriber to the G. B. H.” The professional 
grumbler, though sometimes a notable bore, is generally a 
harmless person. He is easily known, and his grievances 
are discounted. The “Annual Subscriber,” who writes 
from the Atheneum, declares he does not cavil at any of the 
statements in the Report. He only wants to know how it 
is possible that the G. B. H. can be said to be conducted 
as Gorpon would have approved when there is no mention 
of a church or chapel in the Report. And he qualifies 
his remarks by convenient phrases, such as “so far as I 
“know” and “as I presume.” When he presumes there 
is no church in the neighbourhood of Chobham he is 
presuming indeed. Still more does he presume when he 
asserts that Gorpon would have rebuked the Council for 
not providing church or chapel before all else. Are not 
dormitories, workshops, gymnasia, swimming. baths, essential 
to a Home and school for homeless boys? Apparently the 
“ Annual Subscriber” would have started with a memorial 
church and then appealed for assistance from the public. 
But that would be no better a way of establishing a Home 
than the “ Annual Subscriber’s” way of promoting the 
interests of an institution that claims the sympathy and 
support of the whole country. If he is doubtful whether 
the Report represents “sober facts” or mere “swagger,” 
why does he not run down to Chobham and inspect? If he 
thinks a church or chapel needed he might possibly endow 
chapel and chaplain, or at least head a new list of donations 
for this end. Now is the time for good examples. Being 
what he describes himself, this “‘ Annual Subscriber” can 
have no desire to injure the institution he promotes, though 
his letter may easily prove mischievous, and is certainly a 
strange backing of friends. 
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LONDON HOSPITALS. 


HERE have lately been two letters in the 7imes, in 
-L small type and modest places, which concern most 
Londoners more than they probably think. The subject of 
both is the condition and management of the London 
hospitals. A very considerable majority of the inhabitants 
of this city are directly or indirectly concerned in the con- 
dition of these institutions. Most Londoners can never 
hope to secure good medical help and proper nursing except 
in hospitals. Many more, who might perhaps rely on 
family help, have to live by the side of others less fortunate. 
Only a minority could hope to be properly nursed at 
home, not only with comfort to themselves, but with 
safety to others. The hospital is, or ought to be, on proper 
terms, the resource of the majority. It follows that the 
condition of the hospitals is a matter of general interest. 
Of the two letters in question, one makes a statement as 
to their condition which, unless it is utterly unfounded, 
is serious. The other describes an attempt to conduct an 
hospital on what seems a very sensible principle. The first, 
by Mr. W. Henry Kesteven, asserts that there have been 
too many new hospitals started within the last nine years, 
whereby the subscriptions of the public have been split up 
among too many houses, so that most, if not all, are in 
pecuniary difficulties. He also declares that many who are 
able to pay abuse the power of going into an hospital for 
nothing, and implies that the authorities permit the abuse 
out of their natural desire to be able to say they have treated 
the greater number of patients. It is, of course, impossible 
to decide out of hand what amount of truth there may be 
in a general statement about the condition of a large and 
varied body of public establishments, but there is nothing 
intrinsically improbable in Mr. Krsteven’s statement. It is 
known that the number of hospitals has increased, and the 
constant appeals made for help show that most of them are 
confessedly pressed for money. The second letter is by 
Sir E. H. Currie. It briefly states the fair success of an 
attempt to conduct the Metropolitan Hospital in Kingsland 
Road, E., on what he rightly calls provident principles. The 
managers of this establishment seem to have aimed at 
securing the subscriptions of the workmen’s medical clubs. 
The nature of these bodies and the good they do is known. 
A number of workmen subscribe a small weekly sum. Out 
of this a retaining fee is paid to a doctor, who in return 
attends the members of the club. The Metropolitan 
Hospital secures these subscriptions, as we gather, attends 
the members of the club as out-patients, or in serious cases 
receives them as in-patients. 

These two letters, taken together, show the existence of 
an abuse, and its obvious remedy. It is a misfortune that 
the number of hospitals should be increased unless they are 
properly supplied with funds. It is also utterly wrong that 
poople who can pay even a little should avail themselves of 
the gratuitous treatment which ought to be given to the 
very poor only. Nothing can be more proper than that the 
number of paying wards in London hospitals should be 
increased, and that people who can pay for the use of them 
should not be allowed to use the others. At the same time 
the adoption of the “ provident system” should be exten- 
sively advocated. Its advantages for the working class are 
obvious ; but there is another, and a large class, of Lon- 
doners who would equally benefit by its wider use. This is 
the great class of poorly paid clerks of both sexes (for 
there are now many women engaged in this work), and 
of shopmen and shopwomen. Tens of thousands of them 
live in lodgings in which, in case of serious illness, they 
cannot hope to be properly nursed. For them the cer- 
tainty of being able to obtain proper treatment in a 
hospital on decent terms would be an immense gain. The 

yment of two or three pounds a week which is charged 
in a paying ward is a heavy burden for people whose 
earnings fall short of a hundred a year; but the payment 
of a small regular subscription would be well within their 
means. How much the extension of the system would be 
for the good of all London will be obvious to any one who 
remembers that infectious fevers are largely propagated by 
the difficulty, or rather the impossibility, of properly isolating 
patients in crowded lodging-houses, Like other national 
interests which it is hardly necessary to specify, the hospitals 
are apt to suffer from neglect, except in times of panic. 
When there is an epidemic they are much talked of, and we 
bestir ourselves. When the death-rate is low the philosophy 
of the good lady who married Ancient Pistox is in popular 


use. We hope there is no need to trouble ourselves with 
any such thoughts yet. What is needed here, as in the 
other matters, is a definite system of administration which 
will prepare for dealing with any possible risk. 


THE CHANTREY PURCHASES, 


a is matter of notoriety that this year’s additions to the 
Cuantrey Gallery are regarded with great disfavour, 
and have been the occasion of uncommon bitterness and 
discontent. It had been hoped that the precedent set by 
the purchase of Mr. Sarcent’s very novel and brilliant 
experiment would pass into a tradition, and that in course 
of time the reproach addressed to the Cuantrey Collection 
—that it attracted to itself, as by an irresistible force of 
gravitation, the most commonplace of all the pictures of the 
year—would, of necessity, be burned and purged away ; and 
when it was found that the Trustees of the Cuantrey Fund 
had again determined on the presentation of a valuable and 
pleasant testimonial to a friend and fellow-Academician, 
the excitement was so considerable that there was some 
talk of making a Star Chamber matter of the affair and 
expressing the general discontent by means of a petition. 
What the petition was to set forth, and to whom it was 
to be addressed, does not appear. What is certain is 
that it could hardly have been received by the Academy ; 
and that the public, albeit it is in their “ interest ” 
that the so-called “ purchases” have been made, are 
more or less indifferent as to the rights and wrongs of 
the whole affair. Very properly, therefore, the proposed 
petition has been allowed to lapse. The discontented are 
many, but they are practically powerless and voiceless. The 
matter is in the hands of the members of the Royal Academy ; 
and as they have chosen—for the twentieth time, perhaps— 
to inflict upon their posterity the sight of a third-rate picture, 
there is little to be said, and nothing whatever to be done. 
A work conventional in ambition and design, and manifestly 
inferior in technique, has been added (at the cost of a master- 
piece) to the national treasures. Itis nothing to the purpose 
that some twenty or thirty better pictures might have been 
bought for the same money. The Trustees are masters of the 
situation. They have kept the law to the very letter, and 
against the contract they have made no sort of appeal is 
possible. Yesterday “The Pool of London” was only one 
of many things for sale in the greatest of all the picture- 
bazaars of the year; to-day it is a national heirloom ; and, 
the England of ConstasLe and Turner—to say nothing of 
Cox and De Wiunt, of Hook and GarnsporoucH and Crome 
and Corman and Girtin!—has received the news of her 
good fortune with an indifference so complete as to sug- 
gest the possibility that the half of it has not been told 
to her. 


It is fair to add that, while “ The Pool of London” is, by 
reason of its enormous costliness, the most flagrant and 
conspicuous proof of the daring good-feeling of the Trustees 
of the Cuantrey Fund, its companions in their 
books are by no means of the quality which the disin- 
terested spectator is accustomed to associate with either 
eminence in art ora share of the line in a representative 
and national collection. Mr. Locspai has done infinitely 
better work than the hard and styleless piece of “ realism ” 
which the Academy has selected to perpetuate the memory 
of his virtues as a painter; and so, for that matter, has Mr, 
ApriAN Sroxes, whose picture, when all is said, is far less 
characteristic of the artist himself than it is suggestive of 
Jacopus Maris. And this brings us to the consideration 
of what is, after all, the main point in the discussion. What 
right and title have the Academicians toaplace in thenational 
collection for these “ self-presented testimonials” of theirs? By 
the terms of Cuanrrey’s will it is lawful for them to purchase 
(under certain conditions) whatsoever seems good to them ; 
but we know of no provision which enables them to foist 
their mistakes upon history and the public, “in perpetuity,” 
as the best things of their several years. Their right is 
indisputable as far as it goes; but the public right, albeit 
less strictly defined, is indisputable too. Their position as 
buyers and dispensers is unassailable ; but the position of 
the authorities at South Kensington—who are nothing if 
not the custodians of the national honour and the national 
artistic conscience—is in its way as impregnable as theirs. 
What the former have to do is to purchase and present ; 
and, as we know, they do their work indifferent ill, What 
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the latter have to demand, in the public interest, is that 
whatever is bought shall be good of its kind; and, as we 
see, they do it the reverse of well. The question of price is 
immaterial. In France, it is true, a painter who sells to 
the State is content with the honour (which is, being in- 

reted, the advertisement) and a sum of from one to 
four or five thousand francs; and in France both buyer 
and seller are satisfied. In England it is otherwise. The 
Critic of the Future will find himself puzzling over two 
questions. Why (he will ask himself) were the authori- 
ties of the past so idle or so ignorant as to accept so 
many things that are poor in invention, poor in technique, 
and poor in style, as worthy of the nation’s acceptance and 
regard? And why, the recipients being thus indifferent to 
the well-being and honour of that posterity whose agents they 
were, was none found among the general public who was 
bold and intelligent enough to attack the buyers in their 
stronghold, and seek, by Act of Parliament, or Royal Com- 
mission, or any means to his hand, to introduce some sense 
of responsibility 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN, 
R. CHAMBERLAIN is so good a judge of local votes 


and opinions that his judgment may be trusted when 
he asserts that his Caucus is more than a match for the 
Gladstonian Caucus at Birmingham. No other Liberal- 
Unionist can boast of equal success. The victory, if it has | 
really been achieved, must be attributed partly to Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’s personal influence, and ina greater degree 
it proves the fidelity of the Conservatives to their new 
political alliance. It may be assumed that they are now, 
in consideration of their support of Mr. CuamBer.arn, to 
be admitted to a place in municipal administration from 
which they had long been excluded. This is apparently the 
meaning of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s statement that, as members 
of the ‘town Council, they will now not be opposed to the 
local policy of the Corporation. If Mr, Cuamperatry has 
not deceived himself, he has done good service, not only to 
Birmingham, but to the country at large, by removing the 
interdict which had been placed on an important section 
of the population of Birmingham. His immediate object | 
was to counteract Mr. GLapstonr’s influence on the rank | 
and file of the Liberal party. It is natural that he should 
dwell on the supposed conversion of the present Government 
and the Parliamentary majority to the opinions which he has 
himself consistently held. Some exaggeration of the con- 
cessions made by his allies is not inexcusable. They might | 
in turn quote Mr. CuamBer.atn’s satisfactory denunciation 
of the policy and character of the Separatist party. He | 
would “ rather,” he said, “make concessions to men who at | 
“all events are animated, as he hopes he is himself, by | 
“ patriotic aspirations, and who are proud of the greatness | 
“of the United Kingdom, than to the men who are the 
“ promoters of disorder everywhere—the propounders of 
“the Plan of Campaign, the instigators of the riots in 
“Trafalgar Square, and the enemies of England in all 
“ parts of the world.” It would be unwise to criticize too 
curiously the motives and opinions of the most loyal sup- 
porters of the Unionist coalition. There is no doubt that, 
although antagonism to Home Rule is the nominal ground 
of the alliance, the new combinations and divisions of 
oo have disclosed many political sympathies which had 
n almost unconsciously entertained. Disapproval of the 
Trafalgar Square riots, which were at first encouraged by the 
Separatist leader, has no direct connexion with hostility to 
Home Rule. Mr. CuamBer.arn would have condemned the 
Plan of Campaign, even if it had not been associated with 
schemes for the repeal of the Union. 


In his speech at Birmingham he virtually acknowledged 
his responsibility as author of the legislation for Iveland 
which has been proposed in the columns of the Daily Post. 
The scheme is liable to the fundamental objection that it 
would practically incorporate the branches of the Land 
League, and legalize or greatly facilitate their machinery of 
plunder and oppression. The Provincial Councils would be 
gratuitously dangerous innovations, and the Central Board 
or Assembly which Mr. CuamBer.atn offers to convene at 
Dublin would, in spite of all prohibitions or restrictions, 
assume to itself the character of an Irish Parliament. Mr. 
CuamBeRr.AIN truly asserts that some plan of the kind has been 
at different timescountenanced by the language of considerable 


| Caucus. 


English politicians, including the questionable authority of 
Lord Lord Hartixeroy, whom Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN mentions, has within a few days protested 
against the present introduction of measures which would 
organize and strengthen the party of disaffection and dis- 
order. It is true that he would be willing to make large 
concessions if resistance to the law were finally abandoned ; 
but in this case the condition is more important than the 
proposal which it limits or overrules. It will be found 
that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN also would postpone the institution 
of his complicated system of Councils till the same remote 

riod. In some mysterious way the landlords are to be 
bought out by Irish funds, which will be forthcoming for 
the purpose. When this operation is completed, there would 
perhaps be no longer any agrarian discontent, and a golden 
age of County and Provincial Councils will be crowned by 
the assemblage of a loyal substitute for a Parliament in 
Dublin. In this case also the condition must be satisfied 
before the grant of local independence will be obligatory on 
its theoretical supporters. Lord CuurcHILL, 
who has lately proposed to extend the Local Government 
Bill to Ireland, was much rasher than Mr. CHamMBerarn. 
If all the land in Ireland was owned by the occupiers, they 
might perhaps be safely allowed to levy and expend the 
rates to which they would be the sole contributors. 


Mr. Cuamper.ary, like many less weighty speakers, 
perhaps committed a rhetorical mistake in taunting Mr, 
GLADSTONE with the concealment of his Home Rule plan. 
The explanation of his silence probably is to be found in the 
non-existence in his own mind of any scheme which would 
satisfy all his present supporters. A demand on the part 
of his opponents for the announcement of a measure 
seems to imply the possibility of a satisfactory answer. 
It would perhaps be more judicious to rely on the con- 
clusive objections which would be raised to any of the 
alternative solutions of the problem. Mr, CHamMBer.ain 
apparently thought that some controversial advantage would 
be gained by anticipating Mr. GLADsTONE in a constructive 
policy. It is not to be regretted that the Nationalists 
and their English confederates at once condemn and re- 
ject an offer which is not made from the proper quarter. 
Mr. Cnamperiarn has consequently had the opportunity 
of vindicating his personal convictions without doing harm 
to the common cause. His late speech was addressed 
urbi ct orli to the electors of Birmingham and to the 
Liberal-Unionists in all parts of the kingdom. If he 
justly estimates his position in his own town, Birmingham 
will probably be imitated by some other centres of the 
Mr, Scuxapnorst studied in concert with Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN the art of municipal and political organiza- 
tion. Poth are masters of their business; but now that 
they have separated, Mr. Cnampertary has an advantage 
over his former coadjutor. Mr. Scunapnorst’s methods are 
purely mechanical, and he can appeal only to the instinct 
of partisans. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has proved that on sufficient 
occasion he can detach himself from the machinery of 
faction, From the time when Mr. Giapstoyne betrayed his 
trust as leader of the Liberal party, Mr. Coampervarn has 
been a vigorous champion of the national cause. The 
cheerful tone of his Birmingham speech is a proof that he 
has not repented of his choice. 

It fortunately happened that Mr. CHampernain was 
enabled to denounce Mr, GLapstone’s latest display of pre- 
ference for all things which are of evil report. The un- 
natural alliance between the Temperance fanatics and the 
Home Rulers has been formally ratified by the Separatist 
leader. It cost him little to violate one more pledge. In 
common with the honester part of the community he had 
formerly held that the suppression of a lawful industry on 
alleged grounds of public expediency created a right to 
compensation. Even in one of his most characteristic 
attacks on constitutional propriety, Mr. GLapstone declined 
to confiscate vested interests which had been acquired with 
the sanction of custom, though not of law. The extra 
payments for commissions which had been made with the 
connivance of the military authorities and of successive 
Governments might have been disregarded when Purchase 
was abolished on more plausible grounds than those which 
affect the goodwill of public-houses. Mr, Giapstone, pro- 
bably judging that an unjust adherence to the letter of the 
law would then have been condemned by public opinion, 
recognized the right of officers to the extra price of their 
commissions. It is difficult to explain his repudiation of 
public liability for compensation to the holders of licences, 


towards the realization of such a scheme. 
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except on the ground of his hope that an opportunity has 
arisen for dividing the Unionist party. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
when he recommended the Gothenburg system, or the acqui- 
sition of the right of dealing in alcoholic liquors by the local 
authorities, had always proposed to effect the transfer of 
the business by purchase. He is therefore consistent in 
supporting the claim of the licensed victuallers to compensa- 
tion when their business is suppressed by the new County or 
District Councils. As the Radical wing of the Liberal- 
Unionists will probably follow Mr. Cuamperzary, the 
Government may reasonably expect, notwithstanding the 
perversity of the constituency at Southampton, to redeem 
its pledge by carrying the licensing clauses through the 
House of Commons. It would be better to withdraw 
the clauses after a defeat than to yield tamely to menace. 
If the predatory and revengeful doctrines of the Tem- 
perance agitators prevail, perhaps at some future time 
vegetarian mobs may demand the robbery and punishment 
of butchers. 


The domestic politics of Birmingham would have had 
little interest for Mr. Bricut if he had been able to speak 
at the meeting, as he had intended. The universal regret 
which is felt at the cause of his absence is as much personal 
as public ; but his compulsory silence at the present time is 
a serious loss to the country. No other Unionist-Liberal 
has, from the first beginning of the crisis, spoken so openly, 
so vigorously, and with so utter an indifference to factious 
misconstruction. At Birmingham he would, as on former 
occasions, have denounced treason and resistance to law. 
Himself a consistent advocate of abstinence from intoxicat- 
ing liquors, he would not have made the merits of temper- 
ance an excuse for promoting the disruption of the Empire. 
Mr. Bricnt’s plain and manly language would have pre- 
sented a pleasant contrast to the ridiculous exhibitions of 
Hawarden, 


THE WIMBLEDON RIFLE RANGES. 


t he is to be regretted, we think, that in the debate on the 
proposed removal of the Wimbledon rifle ranges, which 
was raised at the meeting of the National Rifle Association, 
the most satisfactory, if only it be an attainable, solution 
of the existing difficulty should have been so summarily 
dismissed. No one can doubt, we imagine, that, supposing 
it were reasonably possible, as Major McKErRELt suggested, 
to buy up the land affected by the Wimbledon meeting, so 
as to be able to retain the ranges for their present use, this 
course ought to be preferred to any other. Lord WanrtacE 
urged two objections to it of very unequal weight. The cost, 
he declared, would be enormous ; and even if the necessary 


funds could be raised, it would bea breach of faith on the part | 


of the Association toremain at Wimbledonafter having pledged 
themselves to the Duke of Camprince as far back as 1860 
to leave when requested by him to do so. Of course, if the 
financial operation is a hopeless one, there is an end of 
the matter. But, before assuming that it is so, it would 
surely be as well to obtain some approximate estimate 
of the cost, and to ascertain what, if any, assistance 
could be procured from the Government, whose intimate 
concern in the question is a little too much overlooked, 
As to the pledge 
given to the Duke of Camprince, it need not surely be 
assumed that, under the circumstances supposed, His Royal 
Highness would hesitate to cancel it. His request has only 
now been made because the increase of population and 
dwelling-houses on the land adjacent to the ranges has 
rendered them a danger to the public; and, as this 
danger would of course cease if the land in question were 
acquired hy the Association, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the Dvuxe’s request would in that event be with- 
drawn. 


On the assumption, however, that a new site must be 
sought for the ranges, it is necessary to consider the alter- 
native localities which have thus far been proposed. And here 
we cannot but regard it as most unfortunate that so signally 
unsuitable a spot as Richmond Park should have suggested 
itself to any one, and still more that Her Masesty’s well- 
meant assent to the proposal should have thrown upon the 
Duxg, as Ranger of the Park, the invidious duty of interpos- 
ing his veto. His decision on the point, however, was in our 
opinion not more invidious than sound. We must confess, 


indeed, to some surprise at Lord Wantace’s apparent ap- 


proval of the suggestion, and to still greater astonishment 
at his reasons. Richmond Park, he said, possesses in a 

re-eminent degree all the advantages we now enioy at 
Wimbledon, with more space, and the great additional 
attraction of being one of the finest Royal Parks in 
England. Surely a better reason for not approving of 
the proposal it would be difficult to find. The Duke of 
Campripce’s objections to it, that it would entail inter. 
ference with the privileges of free access to the Park 
now enjoyed by the public, and that its proximity to 
dwelling-houses would render it a dangerous spot for 
rifle practice with the new weapon about to be issued, 
hardly go to the root of the matter. To plant rifle ranges 
in Richmond Park would do something more than endanger 
the lives of the neighbouring householders, and somethin 
worse than limit the free access of the public. It wal 
go far to destroy that which makes such access mainly 
valuable, and would certainly impair the title of the Park 
to be considered “one of the finest Royal Parks in Eng- 
“land” for the future. Lord WanrtacE seems to have 
forgotten that, if there is “ more space” in Richmond Park 
than there is on Wimbledon Common, the former is entirely 
wanting in those geographical features which so well fit the 
latter for the purposes of the Association. The steep decli- 
vity on the western side of Wimbledon Common in the 
Kingston direction in itself contributes not a little to render 
the ranges safe, and to prevent them from being too serious 
a disfigurement to the spot. How is it proposed to supply 
the place of this natural ravine in the case of Richmond 
Park? By excavations extending a little matter of a thou- 
sand yards or so in length, or by the erection of some hideous 
screen of brick or other material, like that which at this 
moment deforms Sheen Common, just outside the Park walls? 
But the Richmond proposal hardly bears discussion at all. 
We are as anxious as any one can be to procure a suitable 
site for the Rifle meeting—which need not, as was pointed 
out at the meeting, be identical, as at present, with the 
ground chosen for the annual exercises in camp—but we 
protest against the precipitate assumption that this cannot be 
obtained without spoiling “ one of the finest Royal Parks in 
“England.” It is surely not necessary, as Lord WantTAGE 
seems to think, that the site chosen should be pre-eminently 
“attractive” in the sense of exceptionally picturesque, 
though, of course, the more pleasing the spot selected the 
better. Its only indispensable requirements are that it 
should be healthy, extensive, and easily accessible to London ; 
and, of the various sites mentioned, that in the neighbour- 
hood of Brighton, with that on the Berkshire Downs as a 
competitor, less taking at first sight but perhaps not less 
suitable, appear to us the most eligible. But we cannot 
for a moment believe that, in the enumeration of possible 
sites for the new ranges, anything like the last word has 
yet been spoken, 


WANTED—A NICKNAME, 


ITH what excellent results might CarRLYLE have been 

induced to apply his picturesquely epigrammatic 
system of double nicknames to English as well as to French 
revolutionary politicians! And what an admirable subject 
he would have found to begin with in Mr. Lasovcuerg! 
We dare not ourselves attempt to compeer with the wand 
of the magician, and must decline the attempt to find the 
twofold designation which would best fit the senior member 
for Northampton. But clearly the two names should unite 
the ideas of the Merry-Andrew and the mock Marat, and 
combine association of purely impish mischief-making with 
those of stern, and even truculent, political determination. 
It is difficult to decide which of these two elements in the 
character predominates in his latest performance in the 
House of Commons; but, perhaps, the former is a little 
the more conspicuous of the two. The particular occa- 
sion selected for the attack on Her Magesry’s Govern- 
ment in connexion with the French Exhibition of next 
year is such a marvel of untimeliness as to suggest, in 
this instance at least, the maximum of malicious jocu- 
larity and the minimum of serious intent. On Thursday 
afternoon last a French Minister was gravely replying 
in the Chamber of Deputies to the irritating speech of 
a foreign statesman on the very subject—a speech which 
has, and not unnaturally, left a good deal of soreness behind 
it. Republican France has, no doubt, received something 


like a rap on the knuckles from M. Tisza, and while they 
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are still aching it has occurred to Mr. Lanovcuere that 
this moment is favourable for endeavouring to persuade 
Frenchmen that they have been served in exactly the same 
way some time back by the Government of his own country. 
Her Masesty’s Ministers, he said, had “ inflicted a de- 
“liberate insult w France.” They had “joined in 
“ boycotting” her. They had refused to allow England to 
be represented at the Exhibition of next year merely 


because “it happened to be the centenary of the taking of | 8q 


“the Bastille,” an event which had been of immense 
“benefit to France,” as would be denied only by “some 
« fossils of the Faubourg St.-Germain ”—a “glorious event ” 
which had been “ quite distinct from some atrocities which 
“ had taken place after”—with more to the same effect. 


It would be interesting to get from Mr. LaBpoucHERE an 
exact account of the character and specific mode of operation 
of the “immense benefit” which accrued to France from 
the taking of the Bastille, and particularly to learn from 
him in what precise way the destruction of a fortress almost 
wholly used for the detention of a superior, not to say an 
aristocratic, class of purely political prisoners could have 
conferred any more advantages on the French proletariate 
than they derived, say from the burning of Newgate a 
few years before by the Gorpon rioters. But, though in- 
teresting to inquire into these points, it would be quite super- 
fluous; for the simple reason that next year’s happening 
to be the centenary of the fall of the Bastille is not 
the cause of the refusal of Her Masesty’s Government to 
be represented at the Exhibition. Mr. Rospertson, better 
informed or more candid than Mr. Lasoucuers, admitted 
this in his remark that “the beginning of the business was 
“a disgrace to the late Liberal Government”; inasmuch 
as it was Lord Rosepery who had “ instructed our 
“* Ambassador to find out whether it was the fact that the 
“ Exhibition was intended to celebrate the French Revo- 
* Jution.” 


It was because the result of these inquiries left no doubt 
that this was the intention that Her Maszesty’s then Govern- 
ment declined to take part init. Mr. Lasoucnere and his 
friends may or may not approve of the decision ; but there 
is no pretence for saying that it has given the slightest 
ambrage to the French Government ; the force of mischief- 
—— could hardly go further than the insinuation that 
at has. 


HISTORIC GLASGOW. 


s A FISHING town on the Clyde.” Such is the bald description 

of Glasgow, before the Union, given in one of the latest 
and most — of English histories. No one reading this 
sentence would suppose that Glasgow was one of the oldest and, 
looked at historicaily, the most interesting of the cities of the 
Northern kingdom. It was as the seat of a cathedral and a 
aniversity that Glasgow took rank in Scotland, not asa mere 
fishing centre. Thus it has a history quite unlike that of the other 
great commercial capitals of the world—as unlike as its quaint 
armorial bearings are unlike the heraldic devices of these other 
seats of commerce, yet these very emblems on the city shield 
recall the earliest chapter of the city’s history. The salmon 
supporters might be thought by strangers symbolic of the fishing 
interest. But they have no such meaning; they recall the pious 
Kentigern, the first founder of the church which later grew into 
an archbishopric, and beneath whose fostering care the town 
gradually grew into a burgh. It seems a singular anomaly that 
a city now wholly given over to the matter of fact realities of 
money-making should perpetuate in its insignia the most mythical 
of monastic legends. Mach of the emblems on the shield records 
a miracle wrought by the — saint, best known by the 
familiar name of Mungo. It seems difficult at first sight to 
connect Kentigern and Mungo. ‘The latter was a pet name 
given to Kentigern by St. Serf, and does the greatest credit 
to his disposition, It is a combination of two Celtic words, 
“mwyn” mild and “cu” dear, which, softened into gu, became 
mungu, and later Mongo, in the popular spelling. ‘I'radition 
says that Kentigern, who on the mother’s side was descended 
from the early British kings, spent his diaconate under St. Serf at 
the Cistercian settlement at Culross ; and, despite the discrepancy 
of the dates pointed out by modern scepticism, we must stick to 
the tradition if we want a coherent caguadiion of the city arms, 
The tree has grown, like the city, from a small beginning. It was 
originally a frosted twig, and commemorates a scrape the young 
saint got himself cleverly out of. Left one winter's day to watch 
the sacred fire, Mungo fell asleep. His companions put out the 
fire. But, on awaking, the saint relighted it by breathing on a 
twig white with rime plucked from a neighbouring bush. These 


graceless lads afterwards tore the head off St. Serf’s pet robin, and 
threw the blame on the good boy, who quickly restored the bird 
to life. This is the bird surmounting the tree. The salmon 
bearing the ring belongs to a later period of his ministry, when 
the Queen of Cadzow, having got into trouble through the loss of 
a ring, appealed to the Saint for belp,and it was found in the first 
fish taken out of the river. The bell was given to him by Columba 
when they met on the banks of the Molendinar, at a place which 
in its earliest written form appears as Glaschu, The bell was 
uare, like the early Irish bells, and was in use in the town as the 
“‘deid bell” till the seventeenth century. Here at Glaschu, on a 
site hallowed long before by Ninian, Kentigern founded what is 
called by courtesy a monastery—that is, a group of wattle huts, 
one of which was used as a church. Here he is described as 
ploughing with deer and wolves out of the forest which surrounded 
the little settlement. 

After thus standing out in the history of the sixth century 
Glasgow sinks back into the mists of obscurity that hang over the 
annals of the kingdom, and is lost sight of for six centuries more. 
Not until the twelfth century does it again put in an appearance 
on the stage of history, when David restored the bishopric. The 
confusions of the country had destroyed all traces of Kentigern’s 
foundation. David caused inquiry to be made into the possessions 
of the Church and all the lands which had been conferred upon 
the Church to be restored to it. He appointed John, his former 
tutor and future chancellor, the first bake. He replaced the old 
church by a new one, probably of wood, as it was burnt soon 
after. But the cathedral as it now stands was begun by Joceline, 
formerly abbot of Melrose, The crypt was consecrated in 1197, 
ard the eight days’ fair was instituted in honour of its foundation. 
Joceline died two years later, and his work was continued by 
Bishop Bondington. To raise funds special indulgences were 
promised to all contributors, and the choir was finished about 
the middle of the century. The building was still proceeding 
during the War of Independence. Bishop Wishart, the sturdy 
champion of the commons of Scotland, begged timber for the 
spire from Edward of England during his short overlordship. 

he King sent him sixty oaks from Ettrick Forest, which the 
Bishop turned into catapults and mangonels for the siege of 
Kirkintilloch. The next step in the progress of the city was the 
founding of the University in 1450. 1t was the second founded in 
Scotland, The first was under the protection of the Primate at 
St. Andrews. The Scotch Universities were founded on the model 
of the University of Paris. Their studénts were divided into nations, 
and had privileges of exemption from the jurisdiction of legal tribunals 
like those on the Continent, had the same mode of teaching 
and examining, and used the same text-books. Above all, it had 
that sine gud non of a real university, a papal bull for its founda- 
tion. His Holiness granted this to Glasgow “on account of the 
_ healtbiness of its climate and the plenty of victuals and of every- 
thing necessary for the use of man.” 

The first College building, called the Schools, had previously been 
used as a Chapter-house in the Rotten-row. rants of land were 


made—the first by James Lord Hamilton on condition that regents 
_ and students should twice a day pray for the souls of himself and 
his wife. On this ground the old College was built. To this 
Queen Mary added part of the lands of the Preaching Friars. The 
faculty held its chapter either in the cathedral or the Bishop's 
Castle. They claimed absolute authority over the students, even 
in criminal cases. A case is on record of a student who was tried 
"by the faculty on a charge of murder. A verdict of Not Guilty 
| was returned. At another time the faculty resented the interfer- 
ence of the magistrates, and demanded the repayment of certain 
fines which had been levied on the students. 
| Other important buildings were the Convents of the Minorites and 
of the Black Friars within the city, the Bishop’s Castle hard by the 
| Western door of the cathedral, the ruins of which were standing 
| until the end of the last century, At first it was only a fortress, 
| but it expanded into something more like modern ideas of an 
episcopal palace. The last of the archbishops was walking in the 
inner tlower garden of his palace when the citizens came to ask 
him to elect the new magistrates. JamesIV., seeing the advan- 
tage to the Crown of having two rival archbishops, dunned the 
Pope till he sent the pallium with the right of bearing the 
Cross and all other dignities of an archbishop to the bishop 
of Glasgow. ‘The see was thus raised to an archbishopric 
with the suffragan dioceses of Dunkeld, Dunblane, Whithorn, 
and Lismore. Had the Pope foreseen the result he would not 
have been so unwilling to grant the dignity. The claims of the 
conflicting archbishops were a new element of discord in the 
much-distracted kingdom, They carried their disputes to Rome 
to be settled by the Pope till an angry statute was passed by the 
Estates to stop these appeals. Up to this time the bishop had 
squabbled for precedence with the mitred abbot of Paisley, the 
royal abbey lower down the Clyde. The abbot stoutly resisted 
the claim of superiority set forth by the bishops. And one bitter 
night, in the depth of winter, it stands on record that the envoy 
of the bishop was kept waiting outside the abbey and refused 
admittance until the episcopal legate renounced the claim. The 
rival claims of the two archbishops being denied the peaceful 
resource of an appeal to Rome, led to a free fight within the walls 
| of the cathedral, Beaton, of St. Andrews, was a cardinal and 
_ papal legate as well. In virtue of holding these offices and of 


| ing primate, he omg to take precedence of the a em | 


of Glasgow. But Dunbar was Chancellor of the Kingdom, 
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in his own cathedral would yield to no one. The two cross- 
bearers had a tussle for precedence in the nave of the church. 
This began, as the graphic historian of the time tells us, in 
glowering and shouldering, and finally came to blows. They 
thwacked each other with their crosses, chaunting the psalms the 
while, till both crosses were broken, and the two retinues followed 
their example. Then, as the chronicler tells us, began “ no little 
fray, and yet a weary game, for rochets were rent, crowns were 
knapped, side gowns might have been seen wantonly to wag from 
the one wall to the other.” It was only the sanctuary which 
revented wholesale bloodshed. Thus Dunbar tried to recall the 
‘act that he had been a bishop when his rival Beaton was not 
even anabbot. But the Cardinal never forgave the affront. The 
Patriarch of Venice was a witness of this disgraceful scene; but 
his presence was no restraint on the excited feelings of the com- 
batants. It seemed the fate of St. Mungo’s Church to be the 
theatre of party strife. But the next time that it echoed to the 
clang of arms the fight was outside, not inside, the walls. 

The burgh of Glasgow was entirely dependent on its bishops, to 
whom it owed its corporate existence. This dates from the 
charter of William the Lion, which grants to Joceline and his 
successors for ever that they shall have a burgh at Glasgow and a 
weekly market. The privilege of holding a fair soon followed. 
This fair was one of the largest in the kingdom, both for native 
and foreign wares. As early as the fourteenth century French 
gloves could be bought there. The next step in advance is the 
grant to Bishop Turnbull, raising his city from a burgh of barony 
to a burgh of regality. The bishops, too, appointed the bailies and 
the provost. Ifthe city hada difference with another, the suit 
was carried on in the bishop's name. All the fees for the erection 
of the different trades or the upsett of Freemen were appropriated 
to the repairs and upholding of the Cathedral. When the last of 
the archbishops of the old church, Betoun, took refuge in Paris, 
the Council for the first time elected their own magistrates. It 
was not until the reign of Charles I, that it was raised to rank 
among the royal burghs, As a matter of fact, however, in 
material prosperity it ranked much higher than the larger number 
of these, for the bishops and the Bishop’s Court and the University 
brought a great influx of strangers to thecity. We find, as might 
be expected, that the citizens were not zealous in the cause of 
reform, and preferred even a “ tulchan ” bishop to no bishop at all. 
With the provost at their head they invaded the presbytery which 
proposed to abolish that dignitary, “put violent hands on the 
moderator, smote him on the face, pulled him by the beard, 
knocked out one of his teeth, and put him in the Tolbooth.” 

The immediate result of the Reformation was the impoverish- 
ment of the whole community. The Church lands passed into the 
hands of rapacious owners who proved very hard landlords, and 

uite disregarded the feus granted by their predecessors, and the 
feuholders had to make good their titles by heavy payments, All 
that part of the city, too, round the cathedral which had been 
kept up by the concourse of resident clergy fell into decay, the 
inhabitants being too impoverished to pay for the needful 
repairs 
he cathedral itself was saved from the destruction which 
overthrew most of the sacred piles of Scotland by the energy of 
the craft guilds. The magistrates, stirred up by the harangues of 
Andrew Melville and other ministers, had reluctantly given their 
consent to the work of demolition. A day was set, and workmen 
were about to begin to deface the church. ‘Then the crafts 
gatbered with arms in their bands “swearing with many oaths 
that he who did cast down the first stone should be buried under 
it.” No one being found willing to enjoy this form of martyrdom, 
the stones remained untouched. And when an attempt was 
made to punish this detiance of civic authority, the King forbade 
the ministers who brought their complaint before him “ to meddle 
any more in that business,” as too many churches had already 
been destroyed. The stones were left standing; but, unhappily, 
the crafts were unable to save the internal decorations and the 
stained windows from the spoilers’ hands, And it would seem 
as if the roof had been injured, for before many years had elapsed 
we find the citizens agreeing to a tax to repair the said kirk and 
hold it waterfast. The next event of note connected with the 
cathedral, henceforward to be known as the High Church, was the 
memorable Assembly of 1638 which met within its walls. It was 
summoned at Glasgow as being in the Hamiltons’ country. The 
church was swept and garnished for the occasion, and it is in 
great part due to the repairs then made that the state of ruin 
caused by neglect into which it was falling was stopped. The 
vaulted roof that had rung with the brawls of the heads of the old 
church now echoed the harangues of the apostles of the new 
church, This Protestant synod was the most important ecclesias- 
tical council held in Scotland since the Reformation, It also takes 
a prominent place in the history of the Civil War. It was the 
first public defiance of the King, as it continued to sit and passed 
an Act abolishing episcopacy after Hamilton, the Royal Commis- 
sioner, had withdrawn. The tumult was so great that the Prin- 
cipal of the college declared if they had made such din and 
clamour in his house as they did in the house of God he would not 
have been content till they were all thrust downstairs. It was 
William I. who raised the town to a burgh for the benefit of the 
bishops. It was William II. who raised that burgh toa level with 
the Royal burghs. Not until the Act of 1690 had the citizens 
the right of electing their own magistrates without interference 
from the bishop or his lay representative. The removal of these 
restrictions gave a great impetus to trade. When the Darien 


scheme was floated Glasgow was a wealthy place; 56,000/. of 
shares, more than a sixth of the whole amount assigned to Scot- 
land, were taken up there. Some of the ventures ran as high as 
1,000/, This was counted a large amount for a commoner, the 
Duke of Hamilton, the highest on the list, having ve 3,0001. 

It was to the tobacco trade that Glasgow first owed its import- 
ance in the world of commerce. This trade began in 1707, and 
seventy years later we find Glasgow importing more than half 
the tobacco consumed in Britain. The “ Tobacco Lords,” as they 
were called, the merchants who had made fortunes in the trade, 
gave themselves such airs that the meaner citizens durst not walk 
on the same side of the street with them. They strutted there. 
alone in all the glory of bushy wigs, and long scarlet cloaks, 
while their still more gorgeous footmen fluttered about with 
powdered heads and full-dress liveries, with lavish display of 
gold lace and exaggerated buttons and buckles, The great rise 
in the price of tobacco after the Declaration of American 
Independence led to the realization of great fortunes. When 
tobacco had risen to the enormous price of sixpence a pound 
most of the merchants realized their stocks, thinking it could rise 
no further. One farseeing trader bought out all his partners, and 
held his stock till the price rose to three-and-sixpence. The 
motto on the city arms is not taken like the emblems from the 
bishop’s seal. It is a contracted form of the inscription on the 
great bell of the Tron Church—* Lord let Glasgow flourish 
through the preaching of the word and praising Thy name.” It. 
first appeared as a heraldic motto in connexion with the city 
arms in 1699. The choice has proved a lucky one, for the city 
has flourished beyond all p ent since it took for its device 
“ Let Glasgow flourish.” 


A WEEK’S SELF-SACRIFICE. 


O* Saturday last certain excursionists visited Hawarden, and, 
as an entirely exceptional thing, were informed by Mr, 
Gladstone (“’Tis Mr. Gladstone that owns that station, Which 
for misinformation cannot compare”) that he made a rule never 
to make speeches there. The Daily News—a paper conducted 
with considerable ability—judiciously curtails this passage; but,. 
unluckily, the other reporters are more generous, “ He made an 
exception, and addressed them,” says the Daily News. The other 
papers—less concerned for that virginité ala Marion, Mr. Gladstone's. 
cousistency—give the discluimer at much greater length, How- 
ever, it seems to have been with Mr. Gladstone as with others ; it 
was only the first breach of the rule which counted. He addressed 
the visitors of Saturday—we again quote the Daily News— 
“because they came from Rochdale.” It is not said that he 
addressed the visitors on Monday “ because they came from Hull” ; 
but no doubt that was the reason. The visitors of Tuesday he 
could not address because, as far as advices inform us, they were 
not within addressing distance, or, in other words, there were 
no visitors. But the visitors of Wednesday had the benefit of 
positively the only exception to the general rule but two in three 
days. ‘They were addressed because (we still suppose) they came 
from Blackpool. These particular recipients of the ten thousand 
additional lamps had also, if we may trust some reporters (for 
here again the Daily News is unaccountably reticent), the honour 
to be asked by Mrs. Gladstone, “ Was not Southampton jolly?” 
The doubtful or double sense of the word “ jolly ” will cause great 
grief to the Reverend Basil Wilberforce, who would almost rather 
see Southampton Tory than “jolly” in the good old English 
Gladstone did not mean this. She spoke 
as the youthfu t sang in t test poetical effort of the late. 
Charles 
Oh! landsmen are folly, 
But pirates are jolly. 

Pirates, too, were, according to historians, not unfrequently 
‘¢ jolly ” in the unholy and anti-Wilberforcian sense. But doubt- 
less the youthtul bard and Mrs, Gladstone merely meant to- 
express general approval of pirates and Southampton. 

Uur business, however, is no more with Mrs. Gladstone's opinion 
of the jolliness of Southampton (though, in truth, it is a pleasant 
place enough) than with the extremely interesting and pertinent 
assurance of another lady at Southampton itself that she loved 
Mr. Evans and that Mr. Evans loved her, by which the South- 
ampton election is supposed to have been partly won. Liberal 
ladies, it seems, do these things; and if the husbands of the 
Liberal ladies like it, that is their affair. The husbands themselves 
we can tackle in other fashion; and Mr. Gladstone, in the three 
exceptions which he made in four days to his invariable rule of 
never speaking to any one at Hawarden unless he, the any one, 
comes from the place from which he comes, will find us an ample 
subject. On the first and longest occasion (cuvée exceptionnelle 
Rochdale) Mr. Gladstore had two reasons for breaking his rule. 
First of all, they came from Rochdale; and, secondly, he was not. 
in the least afraid of what might happen there—which obviously 
was a reason for deprecating it. Rochdale, it seems, “ at once dis- 
cerned the great principle ” of going for Mr. Gladstone, whatever 
Mr. Gladstone says or does, in 1886, when unluckily other constitu- 
encies did not discern that principle—in fact, turned their blind eyes 
to it in quite a horrid and Nelsonic manner. And at Rochdale lives 
John Bright, Esquire—a bad man, my Rochdale friends, a bad 


man. Still, “to ask me whether,” even at the bidding of John 
Bright, “ Rochdale will ” turn out such a man as Mr. T. B. Potter 
is to ask me “whether Rochdale is going to disgrace herself.” 
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Turn we from this loathsome and impossible notion and go we to 
Southampton. “Southampton,” says Mr. Gladstone, “is full of 
interests which are by no means favourable to Liberal principles ” ; 

and this, no doubt, it showed by returning two Liberals to support 

Mr. Gladstone in 1880, and by now giving a Gladstonian a 

“thundering majority.” And then Mr. Gladstone went off into 

those details about the licensing clauses which have shocked Mr. 

Chamberlain, a man not used to be shocked. They don’t shock 

us, who happen to know our Mr. Gladstone at tolerably long hand. 

The licensing clauses are not more sacred than Protection, than 

the Church, than the Union—all of which, with many other things, 
after adoring them, Mr. Gladstone has burnt comfortably at dif- 

ferent times to warm himself when his knees got cold with kneel- 

ing. And the exceptional Rochdale excursionists further heard 

that Mr. Gladstone was “ not going to retract” anything that he 

gaid to the Nonconformists. Again we are not surprised. There 
was no lawyer's letter sent to Mr. Gladstone, no Colonel Dopping 
on that occasion. Why should he retract? . 

The next exception was made on Monday, being, as they would 
say,in dear old Scotland, the next lawful day. “The weather 
was not so favourable as on previous days ” we read, which seems 
to mean that Mr, Gladstone made a shorter speech. Still, he 
“came out together with Professor Stuart,” and it is not easy for 
any one to give greater evidence of wholeheartedness in certain 
directions coming out together with Professor Stuart. And 
he said he “ was very happy to see them,” and they said, with that 
delicate flattery which Mr, Gladstone enjoys so much, that “ IIe was 
the attraction.” Whether the distinguished speaker can be said to 
have a little led up to this compliment by remarking that “ it was 
along journey, and a great compliment on their part that they 
should think this park worth being visited,” is one of those ques- 
tions which, of course, readers must settle for themselves. Fishing, 
we shall only observe, is a noble sport. Then Mr. Gladstone ob- 
served that to get sunshine for them was not in his power—a remark 
which differentiates him at once from the blasphemous monarchs 
of fable, and shows a combined humility and generosity of mind 
suggestive (to those who know it) of a famous story of Victor 
Hugo. And then he talked about the licensing clauses, and 
about Southampton, and about “ getting Ireland out of the way” 
{an admirably statesmanlike phrase which seems to be growing 
in favour), and so forth. So much for the Hull exception; the 
oye sew exception (next day but one) was a little more remarkable, 
Mr. Gladstone, perhaps taking the cue of “ Was not Southampton 
jolly?” remarked that he supposed “ they were all pretty much of 
one way of thinking” (which, by-the-bye, when you come to exa- 
mine it, makes these demonstrations slightly valueless), talked with 
miraculous novelty of metaphor as to the “ flowing tide,” said, like 
Mr. Dowler, that “it was a painful thing” to reflect that male- 
factors in Ireland are (as, by the way, they are in England) 
bd Pagan by force,” protested against “nonsense being talked ” 
{Mais que messicurs les assassins commencent !), asked “ What is 


Mr. Balfour?” was very wroth with the Liberal-Unionists as 
usual, and with Birmingham as usual, and with the licensing 
clauses as usual; and so an end. 

“ How like a fawning publican he looks!” Or, if that is too 
brief, take once more the famous passage which the greatest 
a of all time seems to have writ express for Mr, Gladstone, 


Observe his courtship to the common people, 
How he did seem to dive into their hearts 

* With humble and familiar courtesy, 
What reverence he did throw away on slaves, 
Wooing poor craftsmen with the craft of smiles 
And patient underbearing of his fortune, 
As ’twere to banish their effects with him. 
Off goes his bonnet to an oyster wench, 
A brace of draymen bid * God speed him well !” 
And had the tribute of his supple knee, 


but, tly, were not told that they had it as an exception, 
came from Rochdale. 
ge to Mr. Gladstone is, of course, old enough; we have made 
at ourselves a ten year, look you, come Lammas. But note how 
it improves with time; how thoroughly Mr. Gladstone lives up 
to it; how much more and more is Shakspeare justified of this 
his child (as of all others) as the years go on! “ You are the 
chief attraction,” following the innocent remark that it was very 
good of the Hull oysterwenches, or the Blackpool draymen, or 
whoever it was, to * come so far to see the park.” Imagine, to 
name no living persons, and to go no further back than the pre- 
sent century, the Duke of Wellington, or Lord Grey, or Lord 
Melbourne, or Lord Palmerston, or Lord Beaconsfield himself, 
bandying compliments in this Mrs. Bardell and Mrs, Cluppins 
fashion! Think of a man who, with what right does not matter, 
has obtained a station among the five or six most prominent 
‘statesmen of Europe, “ making an exception” on Saturday, and 
further exception on Monday, and a further still on Wednesday, 
like a draper in the New Cut who gives “ positively the last 
remnant” or “ absolutely the last day of sale price” to the g 
wives of the neighbourhood. Fortunately there is one relief 
to the disgust which such things occasion. Most people know 
some other people who, without being absolute rascals or abso- 
lute “ smugs,” are of the Gladstonian party; and it is very 
t to talk to them in the grave, chaste, and consolatory 
manner as to these performances of Mr. Gladstone’s, The average 
Gladstonian, not ing or not daring to show any humour, 
cannot carry it oft cynically as one of these Tories might do. If 


The application of the | 


he could he dares not; for how if Mr, Wilfrid Blunt were in 


company, and made it known that a false brother had been jesting 
at the most sacred feelings of Gladstonian nature? So he writhes, 
and makes some sport in writhing. 

Yet not enough, perhaps, to save the feelings of an Englishman 
or (to save those of some excellent, though rather incomprehen- 
sible, persons northwards, let us say) of a Great British- and 
Irishman. For it is upon Englishmen (or Great Britons and 
Irishers) as awhole that the shame of this kind of disgraceful 
conduct on the part of a prominent politician falls. In decent 
modern English language it is difficult, if not impossible, to find 
even metaphorical language fit to express the coarse caresses, the 
insolent blandishments, of such courtship of the populace as this. 
It has been done perfectly in Latin by the most gifted, if the least 
voluminous, of the Roman poets; but the obscurity even of a 
learned language would hardly carry off that quotation, 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 


yes performance of Mr. Augustin Daly’s version of the 
Taming of the Shrew at the Gaiety on Tuesday fully 
justified the remarkable favour bestowed upon it by the New 
York public when produced last year. Hitherto Londoners have, 
for the most part, enjoyed small opportunities of estimating the 
powers of the Daly Company of Comedians, individually and as an 
artistic society, in the class of drama most congenial to them, 
In the lighter Shakspearian comedy and in the comedy of the 
Restoration they have achieved the highest distinction. The 
Taming of the Shrew is not perhaps one of those plays which 
Charles Lamb had in mind when he insisted on the divorce of 
the ideal from the stage, and circumscribed the art of the actor 
who aspired to Shakspearian parts with a quaintly determined ne 
plus ultra, Nevertheless, there is a large element of poetic illusion 
in the Taming of the Shrew, sufficient, indeed, to test the artistic 
capacity of the Daly Company in this direction, and it must be 
admitted that it is hard to conceive the reader of Shakspeare, how- 
ever exalted his standard of excellence, who would not recognize in 
Tuesday's performance an interpretation that transcended his 
ideal. It was altogether a complete vindication of the player's 
art. Here and there arose points, of course, that were of question- 
able value or gain; but they do not inthe least affect the merit of 
the representation as a whole, Mr. Daly’s acting version is in 
many respects a Shakspearian restoration, though there is nothing 
of the restorer, as he is commonly known, in the skill and good 
taste that distinguish it. Nor will any student of Elizabethan 
literature fail in commendation of Mr. Daly’s inclusion of the 
Induction scenes and his introduction of a musical interlude in the 
admirably designed banquet scene of the last act. The chorus of 
boys, led by Miss St. Quentin, who sang Bishop’s “ Should he 
upbraid” from a balcony overlooking the festive hall, was 
perfectly in accord with tradition; and the character of Bishop's 
music—which was charmingly sung, by the way—is sufliciently 
akin to that of the Elizabethan madrigalists to propitiate 
sticklers for propriety. No defence of the Induction is needed, 
It belongs to the play, and ought never to have been allowed 
to lapse from its presentment. The old playgoer, who is nothing 
if not retrospective, might reasonably find the Christopher Sly 
of Mr. William Gilbert a little too alert, a little deficient in 
the characteristic humour of the toper who never drank sack. 
Only a simple, slow-witted creature, as Sly undoubtedly is, would 
be quite so readily fooled, so swiftly convinced of his “ amend- 
ment.” Mr. Gilbert plays the part of the awakened tinker with 
a febrile activity, and shows almost a preternatural intelli- 
gence until he accepts the situation. In this he departs from 
stage tradition. On the other hand, nothing could be more 
humorous than his bearing towards the courtiers and the page 
who masquerades as his wife; while his acting as an un- 
interested spectator of the play is excellent. He does not forget 
that the play's the thing, to which the Induction is but the curious 
vestibule; and he is careful not to exaggerate into distractive 
elements his grunts and snores, his odd waking starts and ob- 
jurgatory glances, his occasional slidings to the floor and awk- 
ward stumblings to his seat. Considering the injunctions of their 
host to the players, it is natural that the actors should not 
altogether ignore him. The situation is completed by the 
whimsical and entirely judicious by-play of Mr. James Lewis as 
Grumio. 

To translate into the measured language of criticism the impres- 
sion of the fire, the strength, the versatility of Miss Ada Rehan’s 
impersonation of Katharine is not possible, if the chill of a most 
unjust reserve is to be avoided. Analysis of an impression so rich 
and complex inevitably leads to bafflement. In storm and in calm, 
in the later scenes of submission, and during the process of being 
schooled by the stings of Petruchio’s fantastic humour, Miss Rehan’s 
Katharine was a marvellous demonstration of art. The very excel- 
lence of her fellow-comedians—markedly of Mr. John Drew’s 
Petruchio and Mr. Charles Fisher’s Baptista—seemed rather to en- 
hance the unique force and charm of heracting in the secondand third 
acts, and supplied a striking proof that the actor who dreads this form 
of competition, or succumbs to it, has nothing of the artist in him. 
Thus the supreme moments of Miss Rehan’s acting—it such may 
be cited from a performance so exquisitely in keeping, so vitally 
consistent—were precisely those where Miss Phoebe Russell, as 
the sweet and gracious Bianca, Mr. Charles Fisher, and Mr. John 
Drew were also ascendent. Of course these are chiefly what are 
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called “ situations,” as in the lively scene where Katharine flouts 
Bianca and Baptista inte s, and where, subsequently, 
Katharine’s gibing at Petruchio culminates in defiance. But the 
whole wooing of Petruchio, and the grotesque scenes between the 
two in Act IV., on the return to Petruchio’s house, were equally 
convincing and delightful. Miss Rehan very happily suggested 
throughout that temperament, not mere “temper, was the 
source of Katharine’s shrewishness. Under all her splendid 
pride of bearing and freakish outbursts of passion the innate 
womanliness of her nature was apparent. Petruchio worked no 
miracle, save in the — of the faint-hearted suitors and the 
general vulgar. Mr. John Drew's Petruchio completely responded 
to Hazlitt’s conception of the part. It was played in the 
spirit of masterful self-confidence, with untiring vivacity, and a 
flow of animal spirits that ceased not until the final triumph, 
when Katharine is commanded to appear before Lucentio’s guests. 
The slight touches that showed Petruchio to be a sly detective of 
the progress of his experiment were given with delicate art, as 
also was his sense of the humour of it. The Baptista of Mr. 
Charles Fisher was excellent in all respects. The humour of the 
serving-man Grumio found a representative of original method in 
Mr. James Lewis, whose dry enunciation of a point and diverting 
by-play were alike admirable. The Gremio of Mr, Charles 
Leclercq was in some respects a pleasant variant from the conven- 
tional race of stage greybeards. The amusing speech in Act IIL, 
descriptive of the wedding, was a notable example of picturesque 
utterance. For the rest, Mr. Otis Skinner was an ble Lucentio ; 
Mr. Frederick Bond, as Tranio, was spirited; Mr. Joseph Holland, 
as Hortensio, was a good representative of the fervid lover, and 
Mrs. Gilbert—it is needless to say—was all that is desirable in the 
small part of the housekeeper Curtis. The play is elaborately 
mounted, the final scene especially being a beautiful example of 
effective painting and arrangement, and Mr. Henry Widmer’s 
orchestra, with an excellent selection of music, merits commenda- 
tion. 


SCULPTURE IN 1888, 


WE do not remember a year when the sculpture has been so 
copious at the Royal Academy, and the average of quality 
nevertheless so high as it is at the present exhibition. After one 
or two years in which the show of sculpture, though good of its 
kind, was rather meagre, we have at last a highly interesting and 
still more distinctly a promising collection of English work, which 
is full as well, The new school of sculptors is as much to the 
front as ever, and we have the pleasure of welcoming no less than 
three young men of very remarkable talent whose names are new to 
us, or nearly new. These are, let us say at once, Mr. W. Goscombe 
John, of whom we know absolutely nothing, but who, not in one 
specimen only, but in three or four examples, leaps at once to a 
os among the few very best modellers in the country; Mr. 
Toons A. Pegram, who to an accomplished touch adds some- 
thing rarer than modelling power—namely, imagination ; and Mr. 
George G. Frampton. We think it but a duty to point out 
how excellent is the work of these three young men. At the 
same time, we bid them remember that a great reputation is 
not built in a day, and we invite them to look at the sculp- 
ture of Mr. Frederick Pomeroy. A year or two ago we 
eeted him as we now greet Messrs. Frampton, John, and 
egram. But he has already disappointed us. His work this 
year shows neglect of nature, the facile exchange of a con- 
ventional prettiness for real observation and study. Let us 
add, before we come to the discussion of detail, that the 
sculpture was never presented to us so tastefully as it is this year. 
Little pedestals of coloured marbles, careful bronzing of plaster 
statuettes, various little touches show the increased sensitiveness 
of English sculptors to general beauty of effect. It is partly, we 
suppose, because the level of accomplishment is so high that we 
seem never to have been so much offended as this year at the 
badness of some of the pretentious and highly-wrought marbles of 
the old school. It astonishes us that, now the English sculpture 
is so good, the Council of the Academy has not the courage to 
reject such pretentious German and Italian pieces as 1927, 2061, 
2065, and 2066, 

‘The Central Hall contains several remarkable public monuments. 
Nothing could be more interesting to a student than to see Mr. 
Alfred Gilbert’s “ Queen” (1940) placed between Mr. Woolner’s 
“Sir Stamford Raffles” (1915) and “Dr, Fraser” (1929) and Mr. 
Birch’s “ Earl of Dudley” (1936). It is a page out of the artistic 
history of our time; for here are the two schools—the old and 
the new—in the act of duel; it is war between them to the 
knife. The new was never seen so audacious, so . carelessly 
triumphant as in this masterpiece of Mr. Gilbert's; and, if Mr. 
Birch is rather timid in defiance, the old school finds an un- 
flinching partisan in Mr. Woolner. We are afraid we cannot 

retend to doubt on which side victory lies. We desire to 
o all honour to Mr. Woolner’s intentions; we see that in 
keeping his design so cold and poor, in removing all traces of 
picturesqueness, in avoiding all the accidents of truth, he is 
working consciously up towards a supposed sculpturesque ideal. 
But we cannot pretend to go back to this colourless type. Mr. 
Thornycroft and Mr. Gilbert have opened our eyes to living possi- 
bilities, to splendid varieties in sculpture, and Mr. Woolner’s 
smooth abstractions of humanity speak to us in vain. Mr. 


Gilbert’s “ Queen” is a magnificent success. There is no colour. 
lessness here j this — work—the —_ in which is only 
the centre of a pomp an — ity of appropriate ornamen’ 
voluminous stall of every kind positively 
glows with colour. e have no hesitation in saying that this ig, 
the most original, as it is obviously the most opulent and : 
nificent, of English public statues, and Winchester is to be 
congratulated on so rare a possession. Can a whisper be true: 
which has reached us, to the effect that the Corporation of that 
city has not yet learned to estimate the value of Mr. Gilbert's. 
work? After the Winchester “Queen” the best public monw 
ment at the Royal Academy is Mr. Brock’s “ Sir tle Frere” 
(1922), @ vigorous and picturesque statue, But are not the legs a 
little too exuberant in development ? 

Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, whom we have already congratulated 
on his election as a full Academician, is easily first in the depart- 
ment of ideal work, His “ Medea” (2062) more than supports 
his reputation, and adds another to the list of his great poetic 
statues. It is a pleasure, too, after a succession of male 
studies, to find Mr. Thornycroft, whose Muse has threatened to 
bring forth none but men-children, returning to that chaste and 
austere type of womanhood with which he first won popular 
favour. The Medea of his imagination stands erect, with the 
great ivory lyre in her hand, and as she strikes it with the plectrum, 
the winged snake, which has tightly bound her in its coils, begi 
to loosen and fall backwards. The proud pose of her filleted 
head, the action of the neck and of the right arm, are exceedingly 
fine. It is, as ty in profile, from a point opposite the right 
elbow, that the full beauty of the design is best seen. ‘There is. 
no large statue which can be com with this of Mr. 
Thornycroft’s. It is among the statuettes that we look for work 
to place next to his. On the whole, we are inclined to give 
second rank to one of a series of groups, four in number, called 
“ An Act of Mercy,” and evidently the result of last year’s com- 
ay for the gold medal, It is hard t» believe that No. 1934,. 

y Mr. G. G. Frampton, is the work of one who is still technically 
astudent. There is no statement in the catalogue to inform us- 
which of these groups gained the medal, and, if we ever knew,. 
we have forgotten. But we can hardly doubt that it was Mr. 
Frampton’s. It seems to us that modelling can hardly be more: 
true and delicate than this, or sculpture be wrought out with a 
greater conscientiousness, ‘Ihe surface is almost pre-Raphaelite in 
its minute fidelity to nature. The beautiful way in which the: 

irl’s head is worked up in shadow is worthy of a great painter. 

ext to Mr, Frampton’s “Act of Mercy” we should place Mr. 
John’s (1920) ; this is not quite so complete, yet in some respects. 
remarkably good. The body of the wounded Amazon, who is 
being tenderly borne from the battlefield, is beautifully true to- 
nature. Mr. Nestield Forsyth’s group (1918) of a man and a 
youth is weaker, but the action is pretty. There is something 
analogous to these groups, but grander in feeling and more 
heroically carried out, in Mr. Pegram’s large group of “ Death 
liberating a Prisoner” (1968). The design is awkward, 
but very impressive. Death—a tall, veiled figure, holding a vast 
scythe in rest—stands over a nude youth, who beckons to Death as 
he falls back, expiring, The scythe, very boldly introduced, binds. 
the composition together with originality and success. We should 
like those old Academicians, if there are any, who deny merit to 
these younger men, to model us a torso which shall approach in 
nature and beauty of workmanship to that of the dying man in 
Mr. Pegram’s group. 

We must now rapidly indicate a number of ideal works in 
succession. Mr. George Simonds has not entirely lost bis bad 
Roman manner, and his style is still rather small and affected, but 
his “ Fortune ” (1913) is the best statue he has made, Why is 
the surface of the face so rough ? Miss Beatrice Brown’s “ Foster- 
Mother” (1915), a child with a nestling, is pretty in design. 
Another lady, Miss rag bgt deserves commendation for a 
careful statue of a nude boy, called “ Rustic Music” (1938), but 
the legs are poorly modelled. In the Lecture Room yet another 
lady, Miss Edith Gwynn Jeffrays, has done well. Her “ Psyche” 
(1981), avery pretty and simple nude study, is the most accomplished 
woman's work in sculpture of the year. Miss Jeffrays is advancing 
in skill. We cannot highly praise two statuettes by Mr. Pomeroy, 
which, nevertheless, it is needless to say, are above the average 
of such work, There is graceful feeling and a sculpturesque 
sense of design in Mr. George Lawson’s “ Cassandra” (1995); the 
outline is tragic and noble, and the sculptor shows himself, tlected 
by the modern spirit. It is, however, our old quarrel with Mr: 
Lawson that he will not carry his work far enough. Mr. John’s 
“ Reaper whose name is Death ” (2040) is not worthy of his other 
contributions; it is conventional, Mr. Fry's ambitious marble 
statue of “Hero” (2060) marks an advance; the drapery is 
excellent, the flesh not so good. A careful and praiseworth nude 
study from life is Mr. H. C. Christie's “Scout” (2067). In the 
centre of the Lecture Room stands Mr. Lawes’s very ambitious 
colossal group of a woman bound on horseback (so7o} 3; it is not 
without merit, but lacks style. The worst group in the Royal 
Academy is “The Gladiator's Farewell” (1991), by Count 
Gleichen ; if it were not so bad as it is we welll san it by, but 
there is a point where to be silent is almost @ scandal. “Il y a des 
morts qu'il faut qu'on tue.” 

The Academy is rich in good busts, signed by names still 
inglorious. The head of the year, in our opinion, is the exquisite 
“ Portrait of a Lady” (1941) by Mr. W. Goscombe John. This 


is closely rivalled by Mr. Onslow Ford's “My Mother” (1946), 
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which has all that science and delicate refinement which we are 
-aceustomed to look for in his work; it is placed on a charming 
Renaissance pedestal. Mr. Boehm is very a as usual; his 
-# Anthony Froude” (2018) is one of the finest busts of the year; 
but his “ Alfred Gilbert” (1970) seems to us a failure, and we do 
not question the badness of his “ Lord Rosebery” (2021). Mr. 
‘Pegram’s bronze head of “ Harry Dixon” (1957), so vivid that it 
-Kills everything near it, is an exquisite piece of work. There is 
‘very careful and thorough workmanship in Mr. Brock’s marble 
heads of “Isaac Pitman” (1967) and “Sir Erasmus Wilson” 
(1969). Mr, John excels again in bis “ Samuel Poole ” (2014), so 
‘full of delicate and laborious study that it is almost overdone. 
Mr. Onslow Ford’s brilliant and spirited sketch of a bust of 
General Gordon (2028) must not be overlooked. We must simply 
mention a series of busts, each worthy of commendation; these 
are Mr. Charles May’s “ Lord Tollemache ” (1923), which is, how- 
‘ever, too uniformly chiselled ; Mr. Herbert Nye’s “ Age ”(1949) ; 
‘Mr. Pomeroy’s “Study” (1958); Mr. W. T. Frith’s “Thomas 
Lloyd Baker” (1972); Mr. Rhind’s “ Millie” (1979); Miss Edith 
G. Jeffrays’s vivacious “ Study ” (1994); Mr. Montford’s “ F. R. 
Pickersgill” (2016), and Mr. George Lawson's bust (2033). The 
record of the year in iconic sculpture is high. 

In miscellaneous work we have Mr. Thornycroft’s fine low relief 
‘of “ Justice and Mercy ” (2022), part of his national memorial to 
‘General Gordon, and Mr. Pegram’s very pretty bronze panel 
“Charity” (2039). These two artists, the pupil worthy of the 
‘master, understand remarkably well what is so rarely grasped in 
‘modern sculpture, the just accentuation of relief. There are two 
good animal figures in the Lecture Room, Mr. Briton Riviere’s 
‘very careful “ Anatomical Lion ” (2064), with the skin left on the 
face, and Mr. Robert Stark’s “ Rhinoceros” (2002). Miss Alice 
Chaplin, always a popular favourite, contributes a terrier repent- 
ing the impertinence with which he has thrown a lively cat upon 
cher back (2057). Mr. Boehm’s best contribution to the show is 
his statuette of “ Richard Coeur de Lion” (2071). This is very 
accomplished and charming, quite in the style of Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert ; nothing is more remarkable than Mr. Boehm’s variety 
and versatility. Speaking of Mr. Gilbert, let no one miss seeing 
the Collar he has made for the Corporation of Preston (1985), a 
triumph of the ingenious use of plain materials. This splendid 
ornament is found on examination to be constructed by simp! 
‘bending flat bits of metal and wire into the shape the artist's 
fancy has dictated. 


THE DERBY. 


ee history of this year’s Derby might be divided into two 
parts, one describing the winning of the race by Ayrshire, 
the other the lamentable collapse of Friar’s Balsam, perhaps the 
hottest autumn, winter, and spring favourite ever known. It 
may be objected that an accident to a favourite is no very rare 
occurrence, and that for a horse to meet with a mishap three or 
four weeks beforehand is both less remarkable and less disastrous 
than a breakdown during the race. It may be so; yet we venture 
to predict that the Derby of 1888 will be almost as memorable for 
the Friar’s Balsam fiasco as for the victory of Ayrshire, 

The earliest betting on a Derby is, as it were, the beginning of 
its story. Yearling have long since become obsolete, and 
the first wager of any consequence on the late Derby took place 
last summer, when Friar’s Balsam was backed at 10,0col. to 
2,500/. When Ayrshire had won the Champagne Stakes at Don- 
caster, he, too, was introduced into the betting, and the pair were 
backed together at 5 to 2. At the end of the week four more 
colts were backed in one lot at 2,000 to 500—namely, Crowberry, 
Caerlaverock, Galore, and Ossory; and a day or two later Galore 
was backed alone at 12 to 1. It is nota little remarkable that 
every one of these bets could since then have been » more f 

On the morning of the Middle Park Plate, Friar’s Balsam 
stood at 5 to 1; but after the race he was readily batked at 6,000 
to 2,000, and iate in the evening 3,000/. was invested on him at 
to 2. When the racing season was over—that is to say, early 
December—he was scarcely so strong a favourite, a fraction 
over 3 tor being laid against him, while Orbit stood at 7, Ayr- 
shire at 9, Hazlehatch at 12, Ossory and Crowberry at 16, and 
Galore at 50 to 1. ‘When racing began again in h, Friar’s 
Balsam was a firm favourite at a fraction over 2 to 1; Ayrshire 
had risen to 7} to 1, Orbit had gone down to 11 to 1, Hazlehatch 
to 20 to 1, while Galore had risen from 50 to 1, offered, to half 
that price, taken. At the Newmarket Craven Meeting, Friar’s 
Balsam stood at the short price of 5 to 4, and at the same time 
Ayrsbire had a determined party of ers at 5 to 1. But a revo- 
lution in the betting was at hand. When poorle took up their 
newspapers on the 3rd of May they found that Ayrshire stood at 
6 to 4 and Friar’s Balsam at 6 to1, At the start 6 to 5 was laid 
on Ayrshi 


We reminded our readers that, after beating all the best form of 
his year 


place in the race. The sporting pa 
Herr Loeffler, the celebrated horse dentist, performed an 
Operation on the patient and extracted a piece of bone; but 


that his condition after such treatment did not admit of his 
being properly prepared for any.of his immediate engagements, 
and that on the 11th of May, precisely at twenty minutes past 
two o'clock, the pen was put through his name in the entries for 
the Derby, the _— Grand Prize, and the Grand Prix de Paris. 
Possibly many of his backers may regret that he was able to be 
trained for the Two Thousand, or that, at any rate, his abscess 
should not have manifested itself at some other date than that 
fatal 2nd of May. 

So far as the Derby is concerned, there is nothing more to be 
said of Friar’s Balsam except requiescat in pace, and it is necessary 
that we should turn our attention to his successor in favouritism. 


‘The Duke of Portland's bay colt, Ayrshire, by Hampton out of 


Atalanta, by Galopin out of Feronia by Thormanby, case ger | 
Stockwell, great-granddam by Touchstone, won five races wo 
6,565/. last year and lost two. In one of his defeats he was beaten 
by Briar Root and Caerlaverock, and in the other by Friar’s 
Balsam and Seabreeze. He subsequently beat Caerlaverock at 
Doncaster. His first ag aH me in public this season had been at 
the Newmarket Craven Meeting, when he went through the form 
of a race with the roaring Disappointment, whom he beat by 
twenty lengths; but, if the truth must be spoken, his appearance 
did not altogether please the critics. e looked well and 
muscular, and he moved with great freedom. What they objected 
to was his “want of scope” about the neck and shoulders ; 
some said, also, that he “not improved in the slightest 
degree” since last autumn, and others considered him light of 
bone below the knee, and “queer looking ” about the fetlocks. 
When he had won the Two Thousand very easily by two lengths, 
they changed their minds, nor have we, whose privilege it is to 
rophesy after the event, any right to blame f sen for so doing. 
he critics now declared that he was a charming colt, and that 
they had always said so. ; 
ome six weeks ago, Mr. Vyner's chestnut colt, Crowberry, 
stood at 20 to 1. Last season he had been beaten by Ayrshire ; 
and his form on four occasions, at wide intervals, had certain! 
been very bad. Yet he had won five races, in some of whic 
his worst form ee to be more than contradicted. In 
the race for the Two Thousand, Johnny Morgan, Orbit, and 
Crowberry, who ran second, third, and fourth, were only sepa- 
rated by heads, This running, again, seemed contradictory, for 
Johnny Morgan had been unplaced to Crowberry, at Manchester 
last November, when receiving 2 lbs., and had been beaten by 
two lengths by Orbit at Newmarket, in October, when receiving 
no less than 16 Ibs. At Kempton Park, on the 11th of May, 
Crowberry won the Grand Prize, giving 161bs, to Neapolia, a colt 
that was said to have been tried very highly, and started first 
favourite.’ One of pete by forefeet is perhaps a trifle smaller 
than the other, and it may be that there are racehorses showin, 
more quality; but he has a great deal of bone, power, 
“reach.” He won nearly 2,000/. in stakes last season, and at 
Kempton this year he added 850/. to that. If his sire, Rose- 
bery, is not the most fashionable of ‘stallions, Crowberry is, 
take him all in all, a very highly bred colt, having in his veins 
three strains of Touchstone, three of Birdcatcher, two of Emilius, 
one of Bay Middleton, and one of Blacklock The Duke of 
Westminster's Orbit, a chestnut colt by Bend Or out of Fair 
Alice, although a winner of three races last season, had run very 
badly in two others. This season he had won the Craven Stakes, 
but Cotillon apparently made a fair fight with him, and Cotillon 
was not considered anything like a Derby trial-horse. For the 
Two Thousand, although he only ran third, Orbit had convene 
to be gaining ground at the finish ; it was generally thought that 
he ran like a stayer, and there were plenty of people who enter- 
tained the idea that he might beat Ayrshire over the longer and 
more tiring Derby course. He has fine shoulders; looked at from 
behind, however, he has his faults, being flat-sided and, to use 
a vulgar but expressive phrase, “ split up.” “ Mr. Warblington’s” 
Galore, a bay colt by Galopin out of Lady Maura by Macaroni, 
granddam by Stockwell, had both lost and won races last year. 
As we have already said, at the end of last racing season, he 
stood at 50 to I, offered, for the Derby. This spring, after start- 
ing second favourite for the City and Suburban Han icap, he was 
unplaced, yet by the middle of May he was backed at 6 to 1. 
On the 24th of — he had been at 33 to 1; but when he came 
out on the 1st of May to run for the Hastings Plate at the New- 
market First Spring Meeting, he pleased backers so much that they 
made him favourite, and he justitied their choice by winning very 
easily by a length and a half from Hazlehatch. He soon went up 
to 10 to 1 for the Derby, and when he had won the Payne Stakes 
in a canter from a very moderate field, at the Second Spri 
Meeting, he rose to6 to 1. He had been bred by the Duke of 
Portland and on to the Duke of St. Albans, who sold him 
last April to “Mr. Warblington.” He is a magnificent mever 
and very handsome, although exception was taken by some to his 
want of substance. Mr. Rose’s Van Dieman’s Land had shown 
moderate form as a two-year-old; this season he had lost two 
in one of which he was beaten by Orowberry and Chillington. 
Mr. J. N. Astley’s Netheravon, a chestnut colt by Avontes out of 
a mare by Mortemer out of Highland Lassie, had lost all his races 
as a two-year-old; so also had Lord Bradford's bay colt Chil- 
lington, by Chippendale. 

Although there were only nine starters, they were late in 
coming out and still later in getting off. Chillington broke awa’ 
four times, running some distance on his own account, on pe | 
occasion. More than forty minutes after the proper time the 
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We told the melancholy story of the Two Thousand last month. | 

season 80 as = in any | 

his half-dozen races, and with 8,666/. to his credit. We repeated 

the already often told story of the breaking of an ulcer in his 
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little field got away in rather straggling order. Mr. Vyner's 
Gautby made the running for his other horse, Crowberry, and 
before reaching the top of the hill he was joined by Van Dieman’s 
Land. Half way down the hill Gautby gave up the running, and 
Van Dieman’s Land led round Tattenham Corner, with Orbit and 
Ayrshire in close attendance; then came Galore, and, at a wide 
interval, Crowberry. A quarter of a mile from home Ayrshire 
Van Dieman’s Land, and gradually increased his lead to the 
istance, where he held an advantage of three lengths. In the 
meanwhile, Crowberry, who had been making up his ground in a 
wonderful way as he came up the straight, passed Van Dieman’s 
Land and Orbit. On reaching the Grand Stand he looked very 
dangerous, and then he began to tire. Ayrshire, was, therefore, 
able to maintain his lead to the end and to win by two lengths, 
while Crowberry finished five lengths in front of Van Dieman’s 
Land. F., Barrett rode the winner and J. Osborne the second in 
the race. So far as public form is concerned, the result of the 
Derby is satisfactory enough, although Crowberry improved im- 
wmensely on his Two Thousand form with Orbit. Van Dieman’s 
Land's position surprised many people ; but when a horse finishes 
. & bad third, with others close to him, his performance ought not 
to be overestimated. The stakes of the late Derby were excep- 
tionally poor, being only 125/. more than those of the Two 
Thousand ; the Duke of Portland, however, has little to complain 
of on the score of paucity of stakes, as in five races this year, 
with two horses, he has won considerably more than 14,000/. in 
stakes alone, 

The fields for the Derby have been lamentably small of late. 
Ten years have passed since twenty horses have gone to the post ; 
yet for a long period thirty or more was by no means an uncommon 

eld. It was the more disheartening to see such a small field last 
Wednesday, because it was apparently owing to a scarcity of 
average Derby horses, and not, as in Ormonde’s year, to the 
presence of one horse of very exceptional merit. Can it be that 
the new monster stakes are beginning to tell their tale upon the 
Epsom fields? It may be well worth the while of the Epsom 
authorities to consider this question. They could, we venture to 
think, well afford to make a rich addition to the stakes for the 
Derby ; and, even if they were only to offer a few extra hundreds 
for the second and third in the race, it might have the effect of 
materially increasing the number of horses at the starting-post. 

In the Free Handicap, published a few days before the Derby, 
Ayrshire and Friar’s Balsam are placed on even terms. We a 
not think that every handicapper would have put the pair on an 
equal footing. The general opinion is that Friar’s Balsam’s form 
in the Two Thousand ought to be totally ignored, and on their 
two-year-old form—the only other guide—Friar’s Balsam would 
appear undoubtedly the best by a good many pounds. Yet due 
credit—and that in the substantial form of some pounds in weight 
—has to be given by a judicious handicapper to a three-year-old 
who has proved himself to have at least retained, if not improved 
upon, his two-year-old form, so in this instance it is probable that 

no mistake has been made. 


THE INDIAN EXCHANGES, 


UP BE vile of the Indian rupee continues to fall steadily. In 
March of last year the Indian Finance Minister expressed 
the belief in his Budget statement that the India Council would 
be able to sell their bills in London at the rate of Is. 5}d. per 
rupee. During the year the price steadily fell, and in March 
last it was only about 1s. 44d. per rupee. In the course of the 
year, therefore, there was a fall of about a penny in the rupee, 
or nearly 6 per cent. Since March there has been a further fall. 
A fortnight ago the Council sold its bills at only 1s. 44d. per 
rupee, the lowest price that had ever up to that time been ac- 
cepted by the Council. Subsequently there was a slight recovery ; 
but on Wednesday the Council accepted Is. 43; per rupee for 
its bills, and the probability seems to be that there will be a 
further fall throughout the year. Indeed, it is not easy to 
understand on what grounds the Finance Minister last March 
based his ex tion that the Council would be able to get for 
its bills nearly 1s. 5d. per rupee during the current year, That 
was the average obtained during the past financial year; but, as 
stated above, at the time the Budget was published the price was 
nearly a halfpenny lower. The fall in the rupee is due to a variety of 
causes. Where two countries trade with one another, and have 
the same standard of value, the only thing which can bring about 
a disturbance of the exchange value of the coin of one country 
measured in that of the other is what is called the balance of 
trade. If, for example, country A buys from country B more than 
it sells to it, then there is a balance of debt which sooner or later 
must be settled in cash by the former. The merchants of country 
A, seeing this, try to avoid as far as they can sending cash. They 
buy up the bills held by residents in their own country which are 
drawn on country B, and which, in plain language, are neither 
more nor less than orders to pay y memer sums at specified dates ; 
but, by the hypothesis, there are fewer bills on country B held io 

A than there are bills drawn upon country A held in 
country B. After a while, therefore, the bills of country B held 
country A rise rapidly in price. In other words, the ex- 


becomes unfavourable to the debtor country and favour- | 


have different standards of value another cause of rbation 
comes in. For instance, the standard of value in England is gold, 
and the standard of value in India is silver. Silver for many 
years past, as our readers are aware, has been depreciated rela- 
tively to gold, and therefore the Indian exchange has fallen, not 
only because of the adverse balance of trade as regards India, but 
because also the Indian coinage is worth less than it formerly was 
in English coin. At the present moment there does not appeat, 
however, to be any fall going on in silver, taking the world at 
large. A few months ayo there was a very general expectation 
that silver would rise, and even now the larger holders of silver 
appear to be of opinion that a recovery in price is more likely than 
a further fall, It seems to follow, then, that the steady decline 
in the Indian exchange is due, not to the continued fall in silver, 
is an adverse balance of trade against 

India has to ev ear for her imports of goods and 
treasure; she has Sane ae are called the home charges— 
that is, the interest on her Debt held in Europe, the salaries and 
pensions of her officials, and the purchase-money of stores and 
materials, Lastly, she has to pay considerable sums in the form 
of profit on investments in India, and in the form of remittances 
by persons resident in India on account of their families resident 
in , weer All these various charges may be classed together 
broadly as imports, since they are things for which India has to 
pay. Now, the means with which India has to pay these various 
are:—first, the and treasure which she exports; 
secondly, the securities she exports—in other words, either the 
new Debt that she incurs or the old evidences of Debt which she 
sells; and, lastly, bills drawn upon Europe for such expenditure 
as that of ships’ crews in Indian ports. Classing together as 
exports all these various means of payment, it is obvious that the 
imports and exports must balance one another somehow, There 
are no accurate means of ascertaining the amount of the re- 
mittances from India for profits and family requirements; but it 
is found by experience that where the whole value of the exports 
do not exceed the whole value of the ascertainable imports by 
about three hundred lakhs of rupees the Indian exchange falls. 
Therefore, it is inferred that the remittances on account of profits 
and family requirements amount in round figures to about 300 


| lakhs of rupees per annum. But, at the present time, so far from 


the value of the exports exceeding the value of even the ascer- 
tainable imports there is a very considerable balance the other 
way. Consequently, the opinion seems to be well-founded that 
in the immediate future the tendency of the Indian exchanges 
will be downwards, always assuming that the India Council 
draws bills to the amount estimated for in the Budget, and that 
there is no considerable rise of prices in regard to Indian exports. 
Owing to the large investments of European capital in India, the 
opening up of the country by railway, and the fall in the rupee 
there has a very great expansion of the Indian export trade 
of late years. The wheat trade, for example, is almost entirely 
new, and the tea trade has of late grown very rapidly. Un- 
fortunately, the advantage to India of this great expansion of her 
export trade has been largely neutralized by the fall of prices in 
Europe. Had prices remained as they were twenty years ago, 
and the export trade expanded at the rate at which it 
actually has grown, the purchasing power of India would be 
enormously larger than it is. The fall in prices, however, has 
restricted very greatly her purchasing power. At the same 
time, owing to the improvement in the export trade and to her 
fortunate escape for so long a time now from famines, the imports 
of goods into ia have increased very largely, and at the same 
time the home charges are constantly growing. It is the growth 
of these home charges that is the real cause of the fall in the 
rupee—apart, of course, from the depreciation of silver. The home 
charges amount annually to between sixteen and seventeen millions 
sterling. By one device or another—that is to say, by borrowing 
or by using the money that comes into its hands on account of 
the railways and the like—the India Council is able to avoid 
drawing bills for the whole of this vast amount. In the past 
financial year, nevertheless, it had to draw bills which realized 
in sterling not far short of fifteen and a half millions, being about 
three and a half millions sterling more than it drew for the year 
before. It was this increase in the drawing of bills, coupled with 
the fact that the export of wheat from India last year was v 
small, that caused the fall in the value of the rupee of about 
per cent. In the current financial year the Budget estimate is that 
the drawings of bills will amount to fourteen millions sterling. 
That is, no doubt, a sensible decrease compared with last year; 
but it is a very considerable increase compared with the year 
before, and if the whole amount has to be drawn the probability 
seems to be that the rupee will fall still further. 

If the Council can avoid drawing so much, there may be a 
recovery in the exchange. There will also be a recovery if there 
should be a marked rise in the prices of Indian exports. For 
example, the Government returns show that at the beginning of 
May the winter wheat crop throughout the United States had 
suffered very severely. Before harvest arrives there may be a 
great improvement ; and it is very probable, moreover, that the 
spring wheat crop will be large. ‘The fears now entertained may, 
therefore, be entirely groundless, But, if there should be a failure 
of the American crop, and if at the same time the wheat crops of 
the rest of the world should not be exceedingly good, there will be 
a great demand for Indian wheat, and the price also will p 
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able to the creditor country. Where, however, the two countries rise. In that case the greater value of the exports from India will 
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counterbalance the large drawings of Council bills, and may keep up 
theexchange. So, again, if the hopes so widely entertained at the 
end of last year were to be realized, and there were to be a marked 
revival in general trade in Europe, leading to a considerable 
recovery in the prices of other grains, tea, indigo, and generally 
of articles of export from India, the increased drawings of the 
India Council would be neutralized, and the exchange might 
rise instead of falling. But if there is no marked increase either 
in the value or the quantity of the exports of goods from India, 
while the India Council has to draw the full fourteen millions 
sterling in bills, then it seems inevitable that the exchange must 
fall. It has been suggested that the Council should borrow ; 
but that is merely putting off the evil day, for every new borrow- 
ing adds ultimately to the home charges, and, therefore, increases 
the drain upon India which is forcing down the exchange. The 
Council is as well aware as the rest of the world of the effect of 
these large drawings upon the exchanges; but up to the present it 
has been able to discover no remedy. Obviously the Debt charges 
and the pension charges cannot be reduced, and it seems equally 
clear that the policy of the Indian Government in developing the 
resources of the country and strengthening its fortificaticns cannot 
be reversed. That being so, it seems inevitable that the home 
charges must increase, and every increase in the home charges dis- 
— a certain amount of goods and silver which otherwise would 

sent to India, and consequently cripples the purchasing power 
of India so far as trade is concerned. But India being now the 
one great remaining market for silver, when her power of purchasing 
silver declines the price of the metal tends downwards, Therefore, 
every increase in the Council drawings of bills not only tends to 
turn the balance of trade against India, but tends at the same time 
to limit the market for silver, and, therefore, to reduce the price 
of the metal. In both ways, consequently, the growth of the 
home charges acts most unfavourably upon Indian tinance. 


THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR AT OXFORD. 


A® Mr. Adderley, in a pleasant little sketch (The Fight for 
the Drama at Oxford. By the Hon. and Rev. J. G. 
Adderley, With a Pretace by W. L. Courtney, M.A.), oppor- 
tunely reminds us, the fight for the drama in Oxford has been no 
less arduous than prolonged. But even the donniest of Dons, the 
most self-righteous of reactionaries, must at length sorrowfully 
admit that the issue of the struggle is no longer doubtful. ‘The 
battle, though a tough one, has been crowned with victory. The 
unde uate dramatically inclined need no longer seek a field 
for the exercise of his patronage in the rickety—and now happily 
abandoned—* Vic,” nor scope for his histrionic talents in tbird- 
rate farces and burlesques, played to fugitive audiences in hole- 
and-corner retreats. ‘The revolution, due mainly to the persistent 
efforts of Canon Scott Holland, Mr. Jowett, and Mr. Courtney, is 
undeniably complete. Vance and Jolly Nash have made way for 
Euripides ; Maddison Morton has given place to Shakspeare. Let 
those who regret the change continue to do so; they must still 
admit it. So complete, indeed, is the revulsion of taste and 
temper, that nowadays not to have seen the latest production of 
the O. U. D.S. is no less of a reproach to “ Doctors and Proctors, 
and all other heads and governors of Colleges and Halls,” than to 
the freshest of Freshmen and to the most charming of his cousins 
“up for the Eights.” 

During the past week academic dignitaries, freshmen, and 
notable visitors have all alike been jostling for places, in the 
pretty little Oxford Theatre, wherefrom to view the latest—and 
as we may at the outset say—the most emphatically successful 
production of the O. U. D.S. After a departure for one year to 
Attic drama, the Society has returned—and as we think wisely—to 
Shakspeare. Successful as the production of the Alcestis was, 
admirable as was much of the acting, there can be no question 
that a much better field for the display of the peculiar resources 
of the O. U. D. 8. has been found in the Merry Wives, 

To deal with individual successes. So much depends on 
the Falstaff (though the comedy is full of good parts) that the 
Society must be cordially congratulated on having secured the 
co-operation of their veteran ally, Mr. Arthur Bourchier. His 
Falstaff is brimful of the richest and most unctuous humour. 
Mr. E. F. Nugent's Slender is excellent. Ford and Dr, Caius are 
in experienced hands. Mr. W. J. Morris plays the part with 
which Mr, Frank Benson has lately been identifying himself in 
the provinces with a scholarly finish and a reserved strength 
worthy of his high reputation. Ford is a good part, but rather an 

teful one. He never has the audience thoroughly with him ; 
it is essential, therefore, that the part should be entrusted to an 
actor who has sufficient self-control and sufficient experience to 
dare to despise — won by resort to inartistic tricks. Mr. 
Morris is equal to the task. 

In their ladies the O. U. D.S. are fortunate. O. the two 
rules laid down by the late Vice-Chancellor for the future govern- 
ment of the Society, one was that it should play nothing but 

; the other was no should 
men assume women’s parts. The latter rule, regarded originally as 
something of a restriction, has proved to be the calvelion of the 
Society, and one of the main causes of its success. Rarely has it 
been more lucky in this respect than in the present revival, The 
amusing scene between Mistress Ford and Mistress Page are excel- 


lently played by Mrs. Jameson and Mrs. Charles Sim, while Mrs, 
Copleston brings out in clear relief the many excellent points in 
which Mistress Quickly’s part abounds, Sweet Anne Page is 
entrusted to the skilful bat of the Countess of Abingdon. 


CANADA, 


ORD LANSDOWNE as Governor-General of Canada has 
proved himself a popular ruler, amply provided with tact, 
and has evinced a considerable amount of firmness and ad- 
ministrative capacity. Such business as the Governor-General 
has to transact he has carried through with ability and all 
attainable success; and it is not necessary to impute the 
slightest degree of mismanagement or want of purpose to Lord 
Lansdowne to express a doubt whether he has left Canada 
more closely united to England than it was three years ago. 
After all, the practical influence of the Governor-General over 
Canadian politics is not absolute. It lies with two parties to 
unite our American colony more securely to the mother-coun 
with the Conservative party in the Dominion, under the le 
ship of Sir John Macdonald, and with the Conservative party at 
home, under Lord Salisbury. On the other side is arrayed the 
Yankee-Canadian coalition, whether for the expressed purpose of 
commercial union, with Mr. Erastus Wiman as a ape or for 
complete union between Canada and the United States, of which 
section the leader best known to the English public is Mr. 
Goldwin Smith. The professed aims of this coalition are alter- 
nately directed to independence and to a fusion, either complete or 
for fiscal purposes only, with the American Republic; but their 
tendency is ever to a tinal separation of the Dominion from the 
British Empire. Nor do the body of Canadian Separatists lack 
ample support from the example, if not from the direct sanction, 
of the Gladstone-Parnellite coalition on this side of the Atlantic. 

This demand for separation from the Empire, which at present it 
is convenient for Dominion agitators to cloak under the formula of 
Commercial Union, is of comparatively recent date. But during 
the last three, and more especially during the last two, years it 
has been gaining adherents and quasi-adherents to a perilous 
degree. No expression of dissent is generally heard at the public 
gatherings of the supporters of Commercial Union when the 
orators hint at something beyond a mere combination for commerce 
with the United States; and when two or three of this persuasion 
are gathered together to discuss in private the affairs of the nation, 
the advantages of any connexion at all with England are dis- 
paraged root and branch, 

It is trae that Sir John Macdonald's Ministry has since the 
overthrow of Mr. Mackenzie and the adoption of the scheme under 
which the Canadian Pacific Railway has been constructed 
managed to hold on to the reins of government. But the warmest 
partisans of separation would admit that the Canadian people are 
not just pet prepared to accept wholly the policy they commend. 
It must be remembered, also, that the economy of the political 
arena of the Dominion is not that to which we are now accus- 
tomed at home. The protected manufacturers throughout 
Canada are almost to a man against Commercial Union. The 
Canadian Pacitic Railway Company is no half-hearted partisan of 
the Minister who has supported it trom its beginnings, and of the 
English Government which has granted to it a substantial 
subsidy. Both the body of manufacturers and the railway 
syndicate have considerable influence. Indeed, it is difficult for 
Englishmen to understand the immense leverage which is 
by railway directors throughout the continent of North America. 
Bat their wealth is more than commensurate with their influence. 
A good sum of money will go far to carry an election when it can 
be employed as a personal inducement to an elector; and the pro- 
mise of a new line of rail to a province or city which has not 
hitherto enjoyed this advantage has been known to supply any 
deficiency in canvassing. Added to these very considerable factors 
we have Sir John Macdonald's past prestige and great personal 
——. his admirable Parliamentary experience, which might 

ar comparison with that once exerted by Sir Robert Walpole, 
and the further consideration that he is reputed not to be adverse 
to pursuing certain winning methods which the great English 
Minister of the first Georges carried to a high state of perfection. 

But Sir John Macdonald is well stricken in years. ‘Che Liberal 
party in the Dominion Parliament and in the provincial Parlia- 
ments is gradually adopting the new creed. The large but 
injurious French interest is gravitating in the same direction, 
The money of vested interests is not inexhaustible, and there is a 
growing feeling against its ee mem for electioneering p 
and against those who employ it. The extravagance of the 
present Administration, and its lavish creation of berths for those 
who support it, has excited a certain amount of discontent in the 
country. The cry of Commercial Union times in well with dis- 
content; and the present move of the Liberal coalition is to 
arouse a popular feeling in the Dominion against the Ministry of 
the National party, and, if this succeeds, it seems probable that 
the new Government would be to a great extent pledged to the 


policy of Commercial Union. 

Nor is it unlikely that the sae amount of public feeling 
will be aroused, e time Mr. Goldwin Smith can spare from 
ably defending the cause of the Union at home he — in 
fomenting separation in our colonies with equal ability. Imperial 


ideas, however valuable in reality, are not sufficiently attractive 
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in themselves to divert practical men in a new country from 

rimarily regarding their own immediate interests, England in 
Fiscal matters does not discriminate in favour of Canada. The 
lumber trade of the Dominion has been seriously injured by 
the withdrawal of the duty which we formerly imposed in 
its favour against foreign lumber. No apparent advantage, 
therefore, accrues to the majority of Canadian industries through 
the union with England. On the other hand, by combining 
with the United States, the duties imposed by the States 
against Canadian goods would be removed. Many Canadian 
manufacturers would lose position and profits, absorbed by 
American producers. But the main strength of industrial Canada 
lies in its agriculture and forests and natural riches, These last 
especially demand capital to develop them. English capital is 
slow to aid our colonies; but upon a union with the States 
enterprises would spring up on all sides. At present the greatest 
field for agitation is in Manitoba and the adjoining territories of 
the North-West. For there, in close proximity to the territory of 
the United States, with the Inter-Oceanic Railway running 
within a score of miles from the boundary line, the farmers of the 
Dominion are mulcted in what they consider to be excessive 
rates for the carriage of their produce to be shipped for England ; 
while once a union accomplished, they might convey it by cart 
or rail to an inexhaustible market almost adjoining their holdings. 
In spite of the compromise which has been fortunately arrived at, 
the irritation caused by the Imperial veto upon the provincial 
Red River Valley Railway scheme still exists. The results of the 
British North America Act have not yet satisfied either Manitoba, 
Vancouver, or, we believe, Nova Scotia ; and the argument of the 
Separatists as to the natural union between the two divisions of 
North America is not without force, 

The arguments of Commercial Unionists are the arguments of 
the Separatists. The two persuasions are one. Even regarding 
their attitude from a view purely of Canadian interest, we do not 
for a moment admit its validity or reasonableness. As regards 
the interest of England, the result which it approves would be 
baneful beyond measure. But it is imperative that we should 
understand the real political condition of our American colony, 
that we may be enabled to take such action as is possible before it 
is too late—before we are either perforce compelled to be active or 
to resign ourselves to an irretrievable disaster. 


THE STORY OF THE LONDON POLICE. 
Iv. 


ie may be appropriate at this juncture to consider not so much 
the general efficiency of the Metropolitan Police as the desir- 
ableness, or, as some would say, the necessity, of increasing the 
numerical strength of the force. With every wish to criticize 
the guardians of the peace and custodians of our lives and pro- 
perty in a spirit of the most complete impartiality and fairness, 
‘we must admit that there is no gainsaying the fact that at the 
nt moment a general feeling of insecurity is abroad. We 
cannot honestly say that we are surprised at the fear which 
has come over the metropolis, inasmuch as it is the natural 
consequence of the ill-luck of the police in failing to apprehend 
the perpetrators of crimes which seem to many to be of a 
particularly atrocious description. Almost before the murder 
of the poor woman (Mrs. Samuels) in Kentish Town—consider- 
es | more than a year ago—was forgotten, came the tragic 
and inexplicable ey at Canonbury, and the slaying of the 
prison warder at Oldham by the convict Jackson. Up to now 
the perpetrators of both crimes remain undetected; albeit, in 
respect of the Canonbury case, no one can reasonably accuse the 
lice of idleness, as more than a dozen innocent persons have 
ca apprehended “on suspicion” and immediately discharged 
from custody. We do not remember to have seen any explanation 
offered of the conduct of the constable who was put on special 
“point” duty at Canonbury for the express purpose of watching 
the house which was so soon to be the scene of a revolting crime ; 
it would have been well had an official statement been promul- 
gated with a view to showing how it was the officer in question 
exercised his specially imposed surveillance over the residence of 
the poor woman to so little effect. Concerning Jackson’s long 
immunity from arrest we shall speak, perhaps, later on, when we 
may deal with the organization of the provincial police. 

In a previous article we detailed the numbers of the Metro- 
politan Police Force, and showed in what manner many of them 
are employed—how some are engaged in the various Dockyards, 
others at the Royal and other Palaces, and others, again, on 
private business premises. Of the 11,957 constables comprising 
the force in the year 1886, only 10,561 were, as we pointed out, 
available for service within the metropolitan area; in reality, 
however, the exact number on duty was but 8,465, one-fourth of 
the force being, on an average, and with certain exceptions, daily 
on leave, under the regulation which permits each constable to 
absent; himself one day every fortnight. There were, it seems, 
absent from duty during the year, owing to casualties and 
illness, no fewer than 520 constables, reducing the number of 
total effectives, as has been said, to 8,465. It will be in- 
teresting, more especially in view of recent circumstances, to 
see exactly how and where this little army is employed. As 


might be supposed, night duty absorbs the larger proportion, 
Between ten o'clock at night and six in the morning 
60 per cent. of the total number of available constables are 
detached for street duty; while the remaining 40 per cent. are 
employed between 6 a.M. and 10 P.M., in the proportion of four 
“ reliefs” in the town districts and two “reliefs” in the country 
districts. In the day the “ordinary” beat duty of the whole of 
the metropolis devolves upon some 1,478 men; there are also 
(we are quoting the Report for the rg 1886) 457 constables on 
“fixed points,” and 78 at cab-stands from 9 A.M. tor A.M. We 
had a word or two to say in a former article with regard to the 
mounted police, and on this important section of the general sub- 
ject it may not be inappropriate to make a brief reference to 
Mr. Superintendent Dunlap’s report of the working of the A (or 
Whitehall) Division in 1886. Mr. Dunlap tells us what we are 
very glad to hear—namely, that the mounted branch has been 
augmented and a “reserve” of those trooper-constables placed on 
the divisional strength ; giving him “ increased power to patrol 
thoroughfares, which is done every evening on certain well- 
defined beats, so that the inhabitants have the benefit of horse 
patrols frequently passing through their boundaries.” This ex- 
perienced and valuable official also notes the gratifying exten- 
sion of the telegraph, which, as the reader will remember, was 
first brought into use for Metropolitan Police purposes in the 
“Great Exhibition” year, nearly four decades ago; and here 
it is interesting to note from the N (or Islington) Division 
alone there were despatched in 1886 not less than 24,554 
telegrams, all of them being so satisfactorily transmitted as 
to cause Mr. Superintendent Sherlock to express the natural 
hope “that a further extension of the telegraph system will 
be carried out shortly.” An item to note here, too, is the same 
Superintendent’s reference to “double patrols.” These, it a 
pears, have been abolished in the exterior districts, thus afford- 
ing him “ an opportunity of shortening some of the long beats and 
recommending the establishment of additional fixed points ” ; and 
he adds, “the change has worked satisfactorily, inasmuch as the 
public have had the benefit of more police protection in places 
where it was much needed ; notwithstanding this, a substantial 
augmentation of police is still required in the outer districts.” 

In the X (or Kilburn) Division, says Mr. Superintendent 
Skeats, “an augmentation is much needed for the efficient work- 
ing and protection of lives and property”; while Mr. Superinten- 
dent Huntley, of the Y (Highgate) Division, remarks, “the fact 
cannot be concealed that a considerable increase in the number of 
police available for ordinary duty is indispensably necessary, and 
a more efficient system of supervision by inspectors patrolling is 
urgently needed ; the latter, moreover, can in my opinion only be 
provided for by means of an augmentation of the numbers of the 
rank in question.” We have but to turn to the very elaborate 
and interesting Report of Mr. Superintendent Fisher, of the T (or 
Hammersmith) Division, to find additional proof, if any were 
needed, of the correctness of our ment that an immediate in- 
crease of the existing police force is absolutely necessary, e 
cially in the suburban districts. The strength of the T Division 
has, it appears, been considerably reduced, owing to the redistri- 
bution of the force, and the formation of two new divisions 
during the year 1886, It is true that in March, 1886, the division 
in question was increased by the addition of three sergeants and 
twenty-nine constables, but (says Mr. Fisher), “ Although the 
strength of this division may look large on paper, it is not suffi- 
cient for the full and proper protection of the district. This 
want of suflicient strength,” he proceeds to point out, “has a bad 
effect upon the police, as, if a constable is placed upon a beat 
which is too long for his efficient supervision, he naturally feels 
that he cannot le held strictly nsible for the proper per- 
formance of the work... .I shall be very pleased,” be shee, 
“to see a considerable augmentation both of constables and 
officers during the ensuing year, as I feel that improvement in 
this direction is an urgent necessity.” 

Again, although the J (or Bethnal Green) Division (total 
strength 590) was only formed on the 2nd of August, 1886, Mr. 
Superintendent Keating “cannot help drawing attention to the 
fact that in parts of the division the beats both day and night 
are far too long for police to have proper guard over property ; as 
a consequence offences are of frequent occurrence. I therefore 
consider that an augmentation is absolutely necessary.” 


To the dweller in town any proposal to increase the Metro- 
politan Police Force will doubtless savour of panic, or something 
akin thereto, accustomed as he is to encounter a policeman at 
almost every step; the suburban resident, however, views the 
matter in another light, and will, we are sure, be profoundly 
grateful for small mercies in this direction. As Mr. Fisher 
pithily remarks, London “continues to extend still further into 
the suburbs every year.” It is not only “the masses,” but “the 
classes,” who, either from inclination or necessity, decide to take 
up their abode in the fresher air of the outlying districts, where 
huge mansions rise with mushroom-like rapidity, and where the 
“household gods” of te wealthy residents offer, as we have 
lately seen, an irresistible temptation to the predatory gangs 
always “on the prowl” when the policeman is “ out of sight,” 
though by no means out of mind. 
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THE PROPOSED REVISION OF THE ITALIAN PENAL CODE. 


T is announced from Rome this week that Leo XIII. is pre- 
paring an energetic protest addressed to the Nuncios against 

the new laws affecting the clergy, for which Signor Crispi is so 
inaciously soliciting the countenance of the Italian Parliament, 

and which, it seems, will be passed with unanimity before many 
days are over, there being no Conservative party at Monte Citorio 
to offer any resistance. The Italian Premier ap determined to 
try his hand at settling the Roman question by sheer force, for 
several articles included in the revision of the Penal Code are 
of Draconian severity. No. 101, for instance, punishes by im- 
prisonment with hard labour for life any bishop or priest who may 
venture to write or speak in public, or even in private, in favour 
of the restoration to the Pope of any part, however small, of his 
former territory—a punishment far greater than that which Italian 
justice administers to a murderer canght red-handed, who, except 
under very exceptional circumstances, is rarely doomed to more 
than twenty years’ penal servitude. Article 104 treats of stringent 
measures for the suppression even of what is termed “ moral in- 
fluence in the family” in favour of any solution of the Roman 
question not in accordance with the views of the Italian Govern- 
ment. This means that, if a bishop or priest is found guilty of 
ex ing an opinion on the Roman question antagonistical to 
that of the Government, even in a ae assembly, if the charge 
can be proved against him, he will be condemned to terms of 
imprisonment varying from three months to six years, to pay 
fines varying from 300 to 6,000 francs, and to the perpetual fee 
of his salary. As may be expected, these proposed laws have 
created a profound sensation at the Vatican, and the Italian 
bishops have already addressed a series of protests to Parliament, 
which Signor Crispi assures them in the Riforma of May 18 
“was a very useless action on their part, and, moreover, an 
offence which, if the said laws were already promulgated, as they 
are sure to be before many weeks pass by, would expose them to 
the unpleasant necessity of regretting their presumption in prison,” 
doubtless with hard labour, for the rest of their days. Were the 
Roman question already settled by an official arrangement between 
the Italian Government and the Papacy, it might possibly be 
deemed necessary to frame rigorous measures for the suppression of 
any discussion on the subject, either from pulpits or in the press, 
on the part of the bishops and their subordinates. But since the 
Head of the Church refuses to recognize the so-called Law of 
Guarantees, this proposed Italian edition of the Kulturkampf is 
liable to make martyrs of the minor clergy, and give the Pope an 
excellent opportunity of rousing the indignation of the Catholic 
world against Italy ; for Signor Crispi has, to use the expression, 
“ given himself away,” and, should these laws be promulgated, 
the Pope will have considerable ground for complaint; and 
should they not, on the other hand, meet with the approval of 
representatives of the nation, the mere fact that they have 
been submitted to Parliament will enable His Holiness to assert 
that the Italian Premier is so , omg to him that he has 
actually asked Parliament to aws, framed by himself and 
directed against the Pontiff and the Italian clergy, of so tyran- 
nical a character that this very anti-clerical Assembly was 
ashamed to give them its sanction. But, even if the new laws 
do receive official recognition, aud are eventually carried into 
ractice, does Signor Crispi imagine that by silencing the Italian 
ishops and priests he will muzzle the Pope? The very constitu- 
tion of the Soaun Church obliges Governments to deal directly 
with its chief, and not with his subordinates. It was not, for 
instance, with the German prelates that Prince Bismarck discussed 


the Falk-laws, but with the Pontiff. 
It requires, therefore, very little political acumen to predict | 
what will most probably occur should Signor Crispi’s plan of | 
campaign be carried into practice. The Pope will issue orders | 
to the Italian bishops and priests to maintain a prudent and 
dignified silence. The other bishops throughout the world will 
receive contrary orders, and be commanded to agitate the ques- 
tion as much as possible, and the voice of the Pope will be 
heard more loudly than ever above the din, proclaiming the 
absolute necessity of bis independence being secured to him by 
foreign intervention. ‘The passing of these laws, moreover, seems 
to us to offer a danger to the Italian people which they may 
not realize just at present, and Signor Bonghi himself has lately 
declared them to be contrary to the constitution and a dange- 
rous precedent, The Republicans and Socialists have within the 
past fifteen years formed an ever-increasing and certainly, so far 
as the Italian monarchy is concerned, very dangerous party. 
Throughout last winter we have heard almost constantly of 
rowdy manifestations which they have made in the various pro- 
vincial cities, and indeed in Rome itself, in direct opposition 
to the interests of the Italian King and the form of Govern- 
ment over which he presides. Thus, for instance, only a few 
days ago, when the King and Queen of Italy proceeded to 
Bologna to inaugurate the Exhibition, a hostile demonstration 
inst them was organized by the Democratic students at the 
niversity, and resulted in a very unpleasant riot. Last week 
at Chiavari the Royal arms were torn from the centres of cer- 
tain flags carried by working-men in a procession in honour of 
Mazzini; and, indeed, scarcely a day passes without witnessing 


some hostile display against the Italian Monarchy in one city or 
another, from Milan to Palermo. Now it is precisely the Republic 
and Socialistic parties which are urging Signor Crispi to pass — 
these obnoxious laws. May it not come to pass that, in the 


near future, fresh decrees may be invented, this time directed 
against these self-same clamorous Republican agitators, and 
equalling in severity those which Signor Crispi deems neces- 
sary for the repression of the Clerical party? There can be 
no question that these new laws are tyrannical in principle, 
since they aim at the freedom of the press and liberty of dis- 
cussion, the two main objects for which Italy demanded and 
obtained her liberty and unity. It is an unfortunate fact that 
since Signor Crispi has come to — he has contrived to create 
a feeling of exasperation in both the Liberal and the Clerical camps, 
which may bring matters to an unpleasant crisis when least ex- 
ted. Signor Bonghi, in a letter addressed last week from 
ndon to of Milan, “ he foresees at no 
istant period the possibility of the Po ing obli to quit 
Rome, and of the renewal in that capital of the Toe A oman 
which disgraced the funeral procession of Pius IX.” We trust 
he is wrong; but we feel quite sure that, should Signor Orispi 
persevere in his present violent hostility to the Vatican, he will 
create difficulties for himself and for Italy, the magnitude of which 
will be felt throughout the Christian world, and which may lead 
to deplorable complications both for Italy and the Roman 
Catholic Church. Be this as it may, it seems evident to us that 
Signor Crispi must have some just ground for fearing the influence 
of the clergy, and that he, perhaps unwillingly, reveals to us the 
fact that the Clerical y in his country is stronger than we 
imagined it to be; for, if the bishops and priests had no real 
influence, surely they might be left in peace to preach the restora- 
tion of the Temporal Power as it were in the wilderness. We 
must not forget, however, that some of the richest presents sent 
to the Pope on the occasion of his Jubilee were the gifts of 
Italians, and that the pectoral cross forwarded to the Vatican as 
the gift of the City of Florence was subscribed for by no less than 
56,000 of its inhabitants. As we have said before, whether these 
new laws are dictated by fear or simply proposed to vex the 
Vatican, we fail to perceive what end they can serve, save that 
of rendering the chances of reconciliation between the head of 
the Roman Church and the Italian Monarchy more difficult and 
distant than ever. Is this a consummation devoutly to be prayed 
for? For our part we think not. Those who are best acquainted 
with the condition of morals in Italy at present do not hesitate to 
attribute their low condition to the prolonged antagonism which 
exists between Church and State—an antagonism which is fanned 
by an essentially Atheistical press and by the emissaries of the 
innumerable Socialistic societies which honeycomb Italy and are 
undermining her loyalty and her Constitution. 


THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. 


(Mr. GLapsrong, who was again loudly cheered, said—1 am bn glad 
that you have been able after the broken weather last night to find your 
way here in tolerable comfort, and although we want more rain for the 
country, yet I hope it will hold off for a few hours unéil you get comfortably 
back, and then let it come down again. ] 


\ \ THAT! another! and another! 
Searce can I my feelings smother ; 
Each fresh tribute seems the mother 
Of a legion more. 
See! to-day a deputation 
Capping yesterday's ovation, 
As did that the adoration 
Of the day before! 


Brave twelve hundred! All together 
Faring through the broken weather, 
Nobly reckless of shoe-leather, 
O’er the weary way. 
Welcome! with delight I meet you, 
Graciously will I entreat you ; 
Hawarden decks herself to greet you 
In her Spring array. 


How the incense of your prai 

My dejected spirits 

How the fountain of my phrases 
Bubbles at your cry! 

"Eighty-six is clean forgotten, 

From my memory’s page outblotten 

(Though the Bill is dead and rotten — 
That we don't deny). 


Yes! the way in which you hear me, 
And the noise with which you cheer me, 
And the crowd that struggles near me 
When I rise to spout, 
Prove to perfect dewonstration 
That your ringing acclamation 
Is the utterance of a nation— 
Perish all who doubt! 


When, in craving your attention 
To some Parnellite invention, 
Mr. B-lf-r’s name I mention, 
Some one bawls “Oh! Oh!” 
B2 
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Wher I ask if he’s succeeded 
In enacting what is needed 
Most for Ireland’s good, as we did, 
Some one halloas “ No!” 


When I cry, with deep aversion, 
“Treland yield to mere coercion ! 
Who believes in that assertion ? ” 
Some one echoes “ Who?” 
When I ask what politician, 
Heaven-born, owns the obvious mission 
To her ills to play physician, 
Some one bellows “ You!” 


Wherefore, as by signs not feigning, 

Know I that my cause is gaining; 

That my enemy's star is waning, 
And my triumph nigh. 

So farewell! my faithful votaries! 

Silencers of Tory coteries 

(Let the local journals’ notaries 
Mark my warm good-bye). 


Test again your stout shoe-leather, 
Faring through the broken weather ; 
May, oh! may it hold together 
re or your homeward stage! 
Then, in lightning, rain, and thunder, 
Let the storm-cloud burst asunder ; 
_ You'll have safely seen the Wonder 
Of the Brazen Age, 


REVIEWS. 


SCIENTIFIC RELIGION.* 


“TN this world, the isle of dreams,” a constant succession of 
visions and theories pass, vanish, and return again. We are cer- 
tainlya mystery,dwelling in the midst of mysteries, moral, material, 
and spiritual. It is natural that men should go on guessing about 
these riddles, and natural that their guesses should follow and 
resemble each other. Just as the belief in official religion is 
waning in Europe, just as the Christian faith, as commonly held, 
is ceasing to be as powerful as of old in governing the world, 
people come forward with a variety of fresh proposals and patent 
religions, The peculiarity of these is that they satisfy the persons 
who introduce them, and the peculiarity of the persons who in- 
troduce them is that they think this an adequate proof of the 
correctness of their ideas. In a recent novel one particular shade 
of Theism was demonstrated correct use it was good enough 
for the hero, and it was good enough for the hero because it was 
enough for his college tutor. Mr, Laurence Oliphant’s 
tific Religion is an extremely obscure statement of ideas, which 
are good enough for him, of dreams which have haunted Yogis 
and Medicine-men, Rabbis and Mystics, and Mr. Harris. Of Mr. 
Oliphant’s book it is necessary to speak with the respect due to 
one who has made sacrifices for his ideas, who is honest and inge- 
nious, if all too inadequately learned and inadequately critical. 
He sees with perfect clearness the excessively unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the world. If we all lived lives of ideal excellence, no such 
condition of things could exist; and, to live lives of ideal excel- 
lence, an adequate religion is the only possible general motive. 
Observing this, Mr. Oliphant has also remarked a vast agitation 
in what he thinks is an actual invisible world, the world of unseen 
agencies, spirits, if we are to use the word, which he supposes to 
be pressing on us from all sides. About fourteen years ago “The 
consciousness of the sympneumatic presence was first awakened 
in the organism of a devout pure-minded woman of about sixty- 
five years of age. ... . as the inauguration of a new revelation 
on the subject .... . Almost immediately on the sympneumatic 
descent, above alluded to, taking place, many persons, myself and 
wife among the number, e conscious of it.” We do not 
profess to understand what a “sympneumatic descent” may be, 
a that it is the introduction, from without, of moral atoms, 
which are sentient beings, into the human system. Apparently, 
Mr. Oliphant’s own invaders are “ exquisitely im bisexual 
beings,” which were distributed after the death of Christ, though 
“their existence was one of the secrets known to the ancients.” 
If we do not misunderstand Mr. Oliphant, the proper inspiration 
which is the secret of religion can only be attained by man and 
woman through joint efforts. The training, he says, is severe, “ as, 
for instance, when two young people, who are both in quest of 
this pearl of great price, and who are rica attached to 
each other, feel that they must marry if they would win it, and 
yet never know in this life what the marriage relation, as com- 
monly understood, is.” We shall endeavour to be serious; in 
dealing with Mr. Oliphant it is only the courtesy of criticism, “Or 
the discipline may consist in intimacies which, though pure and 


* Scientific Religion. By Laurence Oliphant. London and Edinburgh: 
Blackwood & 1888, 


The Science of Religion, By Emile Burnouf. Translated by Juli 
Liebe. London: deen & Co. 1888. 


innocent, are calculated to arouse jealousy in quarters where it 
would be legitimate under ordinary circumstances.” Perhaps this 
kind of discipline had better be avoided. At all events, the man 
who is perfect in this discipline ceases to know what it is to be 
in love. He (and she) are now in a position to begin the recon- 
struction of society, and, what is more important for us, are able 
to discover and communicate the secret of scientific religion. 

Scientific religion, then, is the secret which Mr, Oliphant com. 
municates. The manner of the communication is what he calls 
« inspirational.” The pages in which this is explained are of some 
interest. The public is very curious about methods of composition, 
All that most authors can tell the public is this—they conceive 
an idea or a situation, then study it; they think it out; they 
accumulate materials by reading and observation; they arrange 
the whole mentally; they then sit down and write. The brain 
being stimulated by the exercise of composition, new ideas enter 
it as if given from without. When these are fresh, numerous, 
true, and harmonious in expression, the result is called a work of 
genius, as if it were composed by some separate spiritual entity 
which dictates to the writer. Of course “genius” is a mere way 
of talking, and the sense of having ideas “given” is only the 
result of their swift unexpected development in the thought. So, 
at least, most authors would think, but Mr. Oliphant’s method 
and theory are quite different. We quote his own statement :— 

I had been conscious for some months in the summer of 1882 that a book 

was taking form within my brain, though I could obtain no clear idea of 
its nature—and indeed the same experience has preceded the pages I am 
now penning—when I decided one day to attempt a beginning, and trust 
to the inspiration of the hour to carry me on, as I am now doing. I had 
scarcely written the first sentence and begun the second, when the ideas 
which had presented themselves on taking up my pen, suddenly left me, 
and my mind became a sheet of blank paper. I remarked upon this to my 
wife, who was sitting in the room, and reading what I had written, asked 
her if she could finish the sentence; this, without a moment’s hesitation, 
she had no difficulty in doing. I now most laborio began another, but 
soon the same difficulty presented itself, which was solved in the same way. 
I found it hopeless to try and write another work. I therefore said to my 
wife that it was she evidently who was intended to write the book, and 
begged her to continue to dictate to me. ‘To this at first she objected, on 
the ground of a want of literary practice, of material, and of capacity to 
treat properly so profound a oo ; but she finally consented to try, and 
for a couple of hours dictated to me slowly, but without hesitation or 
correction, 
Mr. Oliphant’s new book was written in the same fashion. But 
Mr. Oliphant, feeling that “a book was taking form in his mind,” 
felt it necessary to withdraw to a house on Mount Carmel, and to 
work in the room where Mrs, Oliphant died. His thoughts (or 
pos om a were then “ projected into his mind with the greatest 
rapidity.” 

We regret that the inspirational method of writing is not justi- 
fied by its results. The sentences are inordivately long and often 
obscurely complicated, as Mr. Oliphant himself seems to be aware 
(p. 54). The arrangement is as good as no arrangement at all. 

r. Oliphant constantly insists that the religion of the future 
“ will be founded on personal experience and personal revelation.” 
To get these revelations, and to get them right—for wrong reve- 
lations will be suggested by “infernals” on the loose—will prove 
to every man and woman a most difficult task. So we read in 
pp: 213, 214, and we expect to be told exactly how to set about 
securing personal revelations and what “efforts of verification ” 
we are to make. Not at all. Mr. Oliphant leaps (p. 219) to a 
chapter on “The Generation of Universes.” This is an example 
of the chaotic method, or lack of method, which makes this book 
so unreadable, 

Another objection to the “ inspirational ” style we would offer. 
It is independent of knowledge, of scholarship. Mr. Oliphant 
occasionally touches on the science of religion, He takes the 
“ Hibbert Lectures” seriously. His remarks on Professor Sayce’s 
ideas about ae religion are wholly untainted by an 

uaintance with M. Oppert’s objections, This would not be 
odd if Mr. Oliphant were not an “ inspirational” writer, because 
M. Oppert’s censures had not been published when Scientific 
Religion was composed. But then an inspirational writer should 
know more than other people—should know what M. Oppert 
knows. Otherwise, as the man in Voltaire says, “Is it worth 
while to have a guardian spirit,” and private information ? 

Mr. Oliphant’s whole work depends on his private information. 
There may be moral atoms, there may be “ infernals ” and “ celes- 
tials ” all around us; there may be people whose sensations give 
them knowledge to us quite unknown. That knowledge may be 
correct. But one woop tay ge ses certain is that the source of 
inspiration, whatever else it knows, does not know Greek. Mr. 
Oliphant’s is “ Lady's Greek, without the accents.” He criticizes 
the rendering of the Lord's Prayer, and yet this is how he quotes 
a line from an Orphic hymn :— 

Zevds donv yevero, Zevs auSparos exryro 
“TIgsplain this, men and hangels,” as Jeames demands. Mr. 
Olipbant makes a great deal of old myths about the original 
bisexuality of man. He remembers Plato, but forgets the 
Chippewa legend. Once there were no women, and the Chippewas 
were as jolly as the day was long. They never quarrelled, naturally 
they had oo of population, and they decorated their long 
tails and ed about. But the great Manitou, vexed by their 
impiety, sent a Manitou who cut off the tails and changed the 
frisky decorative things into women. Since then the Chippewas 
have scarce known a happy hour. - 

The great objection to Mr. Oliphant’s scientific religion must be 


manifest to all, It cannot be “scientific” if it depends, in each 
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case, on personal revelation and experience. Everybody who can 
afford it will have bis private revelation. They will differ con- 
siderably. Moreover, only a very few people will be able and 
willing to afford the “ discipline,” the sacrifice of time, money, 
affections, natural impulses, which is necessary first for obtaining 
experience then for verifying revelation. What are the 
multitude to do? They will have to do without personal ex- 
perience, and to settle on some form of faith and ractice which 
rests on the a and authority of others. We personally 
cannot roe es 0. iphant’s revelations, because we know for 
certain that his Greek is unsound, and we have a perfectly different 
theory of myths from that on which he bases a doctrine of the 
universe. As for his theory of Christ and of sentient moral 
atoms he offers no proof, he sets it out as an hypothesis. How 
are we to know whether this causa be vera causa? How are 
we to distinguish sympneuma from hysterics? We like not 
Mr. Harris's security, nor Mme. Blavatsky’s. We distrust Mr. 
Oliphant’s mystical interpretation of the letter of Scripture, just as 
we mistrust Porphyry’s mystical interpretation of the letter of 
Homer. Mr. Oliphant’s remarks (p. 194) are much on a level with 
the De Antro Nympharum. There is a place in his system for 

— Mme. Blavatsky. 
Professors of every degree, the Psychical Society, the guesses of 
savages at the origin of things, all come in, all blend in a theory 
undemonstrated, uncritical, based on subjective experience, real or 
imaginary, or mixed. When we have studied Mr. Oliphant we 
find ourselves as we found ourselves before, “in this world, the 
isle of dreams,” with no guide but the moral consciousness, with 
no true guardian spirits or inspirers but faith, hope, and charity. 
We have no “ sensation of the respiratory motion, which we have 
learned to recognize as a sympneumatic descent.” But we have 
as high an appreciation of Mr. Oliphant’s courageous and devoted 
attempts to reach truth as we have a low opinion of his erudition 
and his logic. 

M. Burnouf's Science of Religion is a work of little value, so 
translated as to be sometimes scarce intelligible. The author is 
actually inclined to see a philological connexion between Agni 
(Fire) and Christ in Agnus Dei (pp. 149, 153); and he fancies that 

nskrit was known to the authors of the Orphic hymns. Nobody 
who seriously cares for the Science of Religion need linger over 
this book, which may be left on one side, like the effusions of 
Anglo-Israel. 


NOVELS.* 


I A Woman's Face Miss Warden has succeeded in weaving a 
web of intrigue worthy of Gustave Flaubert himself. C) 
young doctor, Frank Armathwaite, when he gets into the wrong 
train, and instead of going on to Glasgow is carried to the quiet 
Lake-country valley of Mereside, little knows into what an atmo- 
sphere of mystery, mesmeric influence, and reckless passion he is 
intruding himself; but it is not long before he begins to grasp 
some of the threads, while putting the severest restraint upon 
himself, in order to be able to tread safely the mazes of the “egg- 
dance” which life in that apparently peaceful vale turns out 
to be. 

There is a certain Lord Kildonan, the chief landowner, who is 
an elderly student of retired habits; there is his brilliant and 
beautiful young wife, whose face gives the story its name, and 
makes all men more or less her slaves; and there is a Mr. 
Crosmont, the agent for Lord Kildonan’s pro rty, who was a 
playfellow of Lady Kildonan when they were children, and who now 

nds his time chiefly in driving about the country with her 

as her groom, and committing a thousand other com- 
promising escapades. There is also Alma Orosmont, the ngent’s 
wife, who is mild, gentle, interesting, and in every way fitted to 
sing contralto to Lady Kildonan’s soprano. Alma is, perhaps, the 
character who most attracts the reader’s attention from the very 
first, when she mysteriously appears in the snowy night, and 
warns the hero that his next step will be into the lake. Her 
husband, who is a strange compound of good and evil impulses, 
treats Alma with incomprehensible inditference, sometimes with 
absolute unkindness; yet, in spite of his potations and rudeness, 
one feels that he is no mere ye A North-country boor, but a 
man who, if freed from the evil influence which has blighted his 
life, might rise to better thi 

A pleasing contrast to the inmates of “ The Crags,” and of the 
agent's house, is afforded by old Dr. Peele, his charming, ugly 
daughter, and his grenadier wife, who apparently is drawn from 
Mrs, Yorke, in Shirley. From an artistic point of view it was a 
mistake to represent such a lady as trying to skate; ladies of her 
age and opinions notably never skate, but consider it most in- 
decent for any one else to do so. They also wear sausage-curls on 
each side of their faces, and white muslin caps with lavender 
tibbons—such being the absolutely n costume of the 
British provincial middle-class female of a certain age. Without 
these marks none is genuine. 

It is a little surprising to find that not only the gentle old 
doctor, but also his strong-minded wife, are aware of Lady 
Kildonan’s vagaries, and both do their uttermost to shield her 


* A Woman's Face. By Florence Warden. London: Ward & 
whey. 

Robert Holt’s Illusion. By Mary Linskill. London: Ward & Downey. 
Led from Afar. By Mallard Herbertson. London : Remington & Co. 


from the consequences. We may add that when the day—or, 
rather, night—of retribution does come, the reader will infallibly 
be startled to find how far his own conjectures have been from the 
truth ; and this says pu deal for the ingenuity with which 
the story is written. e cannot call it a pleasant story. Fond 
as the novel- writers of the present day are of the supernatural, 
Miss Warden has, we think, su them all in the amount of 
hypnotism, mesmerism, psychic force, presentiments, and telepathy 
which we meet with in.4 Woman's Face. Whenever Alma Crosmont 
requires aid, Frank Armathwaite immediately is warned of it by 
the pricking of his thumbs, or whatever its modern equivalent 
may be. Once when some one says, “ You did not expect to find 
Mrs. Crosmont here,” he has the greatest difficulty in checking the 
answer, “ Yes, I did.” Lady Kildonan compares herself to an 
®olian harp, but really every prominent character in the book 
more or less resembies that dreary instrument, so that we think 
regretfully of Miss Heald, the doctor's daughter, in Two Years 
Ago, who “ had only nerves in the sense in which a sirloin of 
beef has them.” 

Robert Holt’s Illusion is the name of a collection of three short 
stories by Miss Linskill, besides being the title of the first of them. 
It contains a capital breezy word-picture of a fishing town on the 
North-east coast :— 

A distance of blue sea, blue changing into dark stormy-looking purple 
near the horizon ; dotted with ships and herring-boats, white sails and red 
ones. All along the north-east wild dark clouds flying; overhead white 
clouds shining and glittering. Fitful gleamings of sunlight on the white- 
washed red-roofed cottages that cling to the sides of the rocks like so many 
swallow’s nests. Dark, stern-looking cliffs with bold irregular outlines on 
the right and left; huge fragments of black rock standing high out of the 
white angry little waves. A wide sandy beach stretching right across the 
bay, and in the middle of the beach, just in front of the little townlet, half- 
a-dozen bright busy picturesque groups of fisher-folk. 

Chief among these is Robert Holt, fish salesman. He is engaged 
to be married to a vague golden-haired woman who dwells with 
a blind mother in a half-ruined cottage upon the hills. We are 
told of Hester that “the merest stranger passing in the street, if 
he had a soul, knew that another soul spoke to him as she passed.” 
However, Hester did not live in a street, but in a sequestered 
mountain glen, Robert Holt was in the habit of walking out to 
see her, and the two would then talk a strange mystic dialect, 
such as we may conceive Kant and Hegel use whenever they 
meet in the happy hunting-grounds ; at any rate, it is quite unlike 
the talk of any possible sempstress and fish-salesman on this earth. 
Weary and dazed with colloquy sublime, Robert falls an easy 
prey to an airy, coquettish butterfly of a creature who sings so 
in character, and flirts with him ina manner which completely 
dumbfounders him. How he goes to Hester and explains that he 
wants to marry somebody else, and the experiences which the 
both undergo before everything comes right, as it does in the = 
must be left to the author to tell. 

“ Godwyn,” the second story, is longer and more ambitious. 
We are introduced to a species of “Jane Eyre” teacher in a girls’ 
school in the country, who is proud, reserved, and much given 
to self-communing, introspection, and analysis. She craves 

ionately for human sympathy and friendship, but after trying 
in vain to find a kindred soul among her fellow-mistresses, 
consoles herself with work, with communion with great authors, 
and with the reflection that “ Dante was very bad company and 
was never invited to dinner; Michael Angelo had a sad, sour 
time of it; and Columbus discovered no isle so lonely as him- 
self.” After much indulgence in this morbid brooding, Joanna 
Woodvyl one day during the summer holidays meets her affinity, 
Miss Godwyn , in a pony carriage. They swear eternal 
friendship, and take long drives in the pony carriage, “ under the 
hedgerows, condensing a poet for a text, or inhaling the more 
stimulating ether of some favourite philosopher.” When Joanna’s 
school reassembles, there — a fascinating drawing-master— 
Rivers the name of him. Godwyn elopes with him; and Joanna 
— so terribly at her disappearance that she leaves the school 
and goes to keep house for a feeble clerical cousin with a helpless 
lackadaisical wife and six children. One winter's night Godwyn 
now a widow, reappears most melodramatically, with several 
children. She fascinates and marries the man who had intended 
to marry Joanna; but we are happy to say that Joanna also finds 
consolation. 

It will be seen from this brief outline that Godwyn is the 
central figure of the story; but unhappily we are given no 
means whatever of forming any estimate of Godwyn’s character. 
Macaulay says of Byron’s Lara that we are not given any speci- 
mens of his short answers, and so it is with Godwyn. We gain 
only a negative idea from her words :— 

I have had art-dreams from childhood. I do not remember the time 
when I was not conscious of a longing to express my inner self in some 
outward and tangible form. But it is a longing I have never been able to 
satisfy. I have tried poetry ; I can write one line ; the second eludes my 
grasp altogether; and as to art, 1 have never yet drawn a straight line 
without a ruler. 


This confession reminds one somewhat of the Scotch minister, who 
when riding over the moors used to conceive ideas “ of a sublimity 
far beyond anything that Shakspeare or Milton ever imagined,” but 
who, unfortunately, was never able to formulate them in words. 
Except that she used to drive a pony carriage “ very carefully and 
slow,” and drop her shaw! out of it, we know nothing of Godwyn’s 
personal habits; for her conduct in sending a half-naked dumb 
child at nine o'clock on a cold November evening to walk some 
miles to a place which it had never seen, to climb a wall there on 
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the chance of a lady whom it had never seen being in the garden, 
and to show her a cross, and point whither she must follow, when 
a note sent to the front door would have done so much better, 
must have been due to fever and over-fatigue. “Godwyn” is 
disappointing ; yet it does not come far short of being interesting. 

The last story, “ Rath Wyke,” is a pathetic account of a drowned 
fisherman, of his wife’s frantic love, and jealousy, and grief when 
he returns no more, though she will not allow the door to be 
locked, lest he should return and find himself shut out. The story 
should be compared with Mr. Bramley’s treatment of the same 
theme in this year’s Academy. 

Led from Afar is a story of telepathy—that is to say, the hero, 
Hugh Trevelyan, while lying in a tent in Egypt, sees a vision 
wherein the lady whom he adores, but who has married “ another,” 
is brutally informed by her husband, a ruined gambler named 
Darcy, that he is tired of her, and would gladly be rid of her, and 
that she is not an honest woman, for he has a previous wife living. 
Hugh sees the furniture and nick-nacks of the room in which this 
scene takes place so distinctly that he is able afterwards to re- 
cognize col individual dibelot. The room is furnished in the 
French style ; yet there are a few things, such as brass trays with 
faint Arabic inscriptions, and ostrich eggs, which give it an 
Oriental character. Hugh starts for France straightway; but, 
from information which he receives on the steamer which 
carries him to Marseilles, leaves that as soon as he reaches 
it for Algiers. Two French officers whose acquaintance he has 
made at Marseilles introduce him, at the club at Algiers, to 
the fire-eater who charged Mr. Darcy most truly with cheating 
at cards, and when he denied the charge shot him in a duel. 
His wife Ethel, it appears, quitted him three days before his 
death, and Hugh now starts upon her track. He is much helped 
by an American friend whom he met in Egypt. Mr. Ephraim 

. Slack is the conventional “ Wal, I guess” American who 
is becoming rare in actual life, but who still abounds on the 
English stage and in the works of lady novelists. Between them 
the pair discover Ethel’s retreat—a lodging in London which she 
had once occupied when a schoolgirl—for, remembering her hus- 
band’s words, she considers herself to be disgraced, and unworth 
to go home to her father, a clergyman in the North of England. 
Both she and Hugh display a somewhat irritating amount of 
“ sensibility.” Hugh ds to hunt up all the past life of Mr. 
Darcy, in order to set Ethel’s mind at rest as to her having been 
his lawful wife. He has no more visions to assist in the accom- 
plishment of this task, but has such truly remarkable luck in his 
search that he does not really need them. He is always overhear- 
ing scraps of important conversations, and he has an able coadjutor 
in Ephraim C. Slack, who supplies some of the comic element 
which the story needs, and finally brings the two lovers together 
by telling Ethel plainly that Hugh is dying of love for her, but is 
= shy to say so, Hugh, of course, overhears him, and all ends 

il . 

- aie of the masculine sound of “ Mallard Herbertson,” the 
book is evidently written bya lady. If the writer wishes to conceal 
her sex, she should speak with less enthusiasm about the institu- 
tion of afternoon tea. The intense solicitude, too, which Ethel 
displays as to the exact date of the death of Mr. Darcy's first wife 
seems to us essentially feminine. A man would suppose that her 
thankfulness at being rid of such a scoundrel would outweigh all 
other considerations. Ethel, however, feels it impossible for her 
to return to her father’s house while there is any doubt about the 
lawfulness of her marriage, although she herself had acted in per- 
fect good faith. 

The book is just a little thin; there is not enough plot to reach 
over the two volumes without being spun into a very fine thread. 
As soon as Darcy dies and Hugh finds Ethel the story is at an 
end, and at that point it should have ended. It is very carefully 
written, and great pains have evidently been taken with the Ame- 
rican language of if . Slack, the Welsh language of Mrs. Jones, 
“The Lamb,” and the inhabitants of Ystrad y Rhedyn, the village 
from which the first Mrs. Darcy came, with the Marseilles mer- 
chant, proud of his Cannebiére, the French officers, and the de- 
scriptions of the scenery of Kgypt, Algiers, and the North of 

land. Unless we are mistaken, better work than Led from 
Afar may be expected from “ Mallard Herbertson.” 


THE BASTILLE.* 


Captain Bingham’s volumes owe much to paste 
and scissors, it is impossible not to feel kindly towards 
them. He has chosen an attractive subject, and no one will 
quarrel with his book on the score of dulness. If, as we are of 
opinion, it is too long, it is at least excellent to dip into, while 

e conscientious reader who goes steadily through it will find 
that it contains ample information as to the part the Bastille 
played in the history of France, its internal economy, and the ex- 
periences of the most notable, and indeed of a good many not 
especially notable, prisoners who were confined there. It is 
founded on the seventeen volumes of the Archives of the Bastille, 
edited by the late M. Ravaisson, who spent twenty years on the 
work, and died when he had all but completed it. After the 
surrender of the ill-garrisoned and antiquated fortress, the mob 


* The Bastille. By Captain the Hon. D. Bingham. 2 vols. Ilustrat: 
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among other spoils carried off a large number of the documents 
that contained its history, and left heaps of others exposed to the 
weather in the courtyards. An attempt was made to collect the 


stolen documents,“ and this produced a good many restitutions, espe. . 


cially in the way of registers and lettres de cachet.” Beaumarchais, 
for example, who “ had plundered not a little,” was called on to 
give up his share of the spoil, Nothing, however; was done towards 
setting the papers in order, and their very existence seems to have 
been forgotten until M. Ravaisson lighted on them in the library 
of the Arsenal. His work begins at 1661. The earlier part of 
Captain Bingham’s story, which begins with the building of the 
Bastille in the reign of Charles V., has been put together from 
various sources. He quotes in a truly catholic spirit, and makes 
little attempt to work up his materials. When he wishes to 
convey to his readers the method of torture by the “ boot,” he 
imports into his text the description in Old Mortality of how 
Macbriar was tortured before the Council, and in doing so muti- 
lates and garbles the passage in a manner that rouses our anger. 
His next consists of an extract from Burnet, the next of one 
from Jardine; this is followed by a couple of pages from the 
Curiosities of Literature, and these by some sentences from 
Frederick the Great. All through his book he seems over- 
weighted by a mass of facts; he has no power of arrangement, 
and is given to repetition. Nevertheless his history is both 
amusing and valuable. He is generally careful and accurate in 
what he states on his own authority, though he is mis- 
taken in saying that when the Princess of Oondé left the 
Bastille with her husband on October 20, 1619, she was shortly 
about to become the mother of “a son who is now known to fame 
as the Great Condé ”; for the Great Condé was not born until 
September 8, 1621; indeed, the Princess had been delivered of a 
daughter not two months before the Prince’s release. Nor do we 
understand why he speaks of the story of the Chevalier de Jars as 
“ enveloped in mystery.” ‘lhe intrigue for which he was punished 
is perfectly intelligible. And, though De Jars was a pleasant 
companion, he can scarcely be said to have “inspired interest in 
the heart of Charles 1.”; for he got into trouble through attempt- 
ing to forward a scheme that was contrary to the King’s wishes, 
He worked on behalf of the Queen and her mother, and Henrietta 
Maria, after some ineffectual efforts, succeeded in obtaining his 
release. Captain Bingham’s account of the forms observed in 
committing a prisoner to the Bastille, and of the constant super- 
vision that was exercised over the treatment of its inmates, 
disposes of the popular idea that “ the simple signature of the 
King to a lettre de cachet was a sufficient formality to procure 
incarceration,” and that the prisoners were forgotten and left 
to the mercy of their gaolers. Still, we fail to see that the 
counter-signature of a Minister necessarily implied any restraint 
on the arbitrary action of a French monarch. The prisoners 
were, of course, treated differently according to the cause for 
which each was imprisoned, whether on some serious criminal 
cbarge, or for the purpose of “correction.” A good deal 
is told us about the infliction of torture both before and after 
condemnation, This was a recognized part of the French 
criminal process in capital cases,and was not peculiar to the 
Bastille. The two methods of torture practised there were the 
questions by water and the boot. Although the question was not 
wholly abolished until the Revolution, no instruments of torture 
were found in the prison when it fell into the hands of the mob. 
The small chambers under the foundations of the towers, which 
were said to be oubliettes of a peculiarly horrible kind, have been 
pronounced by Viollet le Duc to have been nothing more than 
ice-houses. At the same time the Bastille, like most if not all 
prisons everywhere until a late date, contained some loathsome 
cells, which seem to have been used for the punishment of the 
refractory. An Englishman imprisoned in 1691 for tampering 
with French naval officers was, as a punishment for interrupting 
the chapel service, placed in a cell “ infested with rats, spiders, 
and toads, and there contracted a mortal disease”; and Latude, 
who escaped in 1756 and was retaken, spent forty months under- 
ground, Several other prisoners made their escapes at different 
times, and among them “ an interesting young Englishwoman, 
named Vion,” who was imprisoned in 1 for helping to send 
the children of Protestant ts out of the kingdom—a crime 
always punished with severity. 


As a rule, those who were imprisoned for the purpose of 
“correction,” and not for any serious crime, were treated with 
extraordinary indulgence. In its later years the Bastille contained 
a library of seven hundred volumes, and on the arrival of one of 
these prisoners the Governor sent him a catalogue, that he might 
choose the books he wanted. When Dumouriez, who had been a 
prisoner there, found that one of his aides-de-camp, the Duke of 
Chartres, afterwards King Louis Philippe, had not read Statius 
or Silius Italicus, he said:—“ Ah, it is clear that you have 
never had time to read. It is because you have not been in 
the Bastille.” The food was excellent; there were always five 
dishes for dinner and three for supper. Wine was supplied 
without stint. And this liberality was not confined to people 
of rank; for De Renneville, a man of no particular importance, 
who was arrested in 1702, records that he was allowed two 
bottles of champagne or burgundy for dinner, and one for drink- 
ing during the day; and sixty years later Marmontel, after 
making a very fair dinner on the first day of his imprisonment, 
was surprised to find another and more sumptuous meal set before 
him; the dinner he had eaten with some satisfaction had been 
intended for his servant. People were shut upin the Bastille for 
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all sorts of reasons. Young men of good family were imprisoned 
for debauchery ; and occasionally a husband who was dissatistied 
with his wife's conduct procured a lettre de cachet on her behalf. 
When, “through the kindness of His Majesty,” M. d'Esclainvilliers 
had got his wife imprisoned for immorality, he wrote to the 
Governor of the Bastille, “ May I dare to beg you to ask Mme. 
@’Esclainvilliers what has become of my two cravates of point 
lace, with the sleeves? I shall be very much obliged to you, 
for I cannot find them.” We hope he never did. Captain 
Bingham tells us numberless stories of prisoners of all degrees. 
He gives a full and interesting account of the “ Man with the 
Tron Mask.” Our old friend D’A an appears in command 
of a body of Musketeers, protecting his prisoner, Fouquet, from 
the fury of the mob. A page or two further on we are 
told how Lauzun, who in after days treated “La Grande 
Mademoiselle” with such brutal ingratitude, was imprisoned for 
treading on the hand of the Princess of Monaco, as she and the 
other ladies of the Court were sitting on the ground, “ the floor 
being very clean,” playing for a jewel. Ouptain Bingham ought 
not to have pandered to the morbid taste some people have for 
horrors by importing into his book the account of the tortures 
inflicted on Damiens ; the affair does not belong to his subject, 
for, as he remarks, Damiens was not committed to the Bastille, 
and so revolting a story should not be repeated needlessly. When 
the Bastille was attacked it had ceased to be used as a State 
ison, and was of no military importance. The mob gained 
nothing by its destruction ; it had never been a prison for poor 
ple, and it had been largely used in repressing the violence of 
te aristocracy. Even the rascals who demolished it felt this, 
and the day after its fall one of them asked the Abbé Rudemarre 
for money to drink his health, on the plea “It is not for our- 
selves we are working; it is for you. We don’t taste of the 
Bastille; they cram us into Bicétre.” And Marat told the 
Parisians that they had destroyed “a monument of tyranny which 
was used only for the punishment of their oppressors.” Next year 
the French will celebrate the centenary of the fall of the Bastille, 
and much nonsense will probably be talked and written about it. 
We recommend any one who is inclined to believe that a great 
nation has cause to look back with satisfaction on the events of 
the 14th of July to read the contemporary narratives of the attack 
on the Bastille, and the murders that took place after its sur- 
render, to be found in Captain Bingham’s work. They will en- 
lighten him as to the exact amount of danger faced by the mob, 
the number and temper of the garrison, and the condition of the 
guns of the castle. De Launay had neither ammunition nor pro- 
visions ; his handful of men fought unwillingly, and had had no 
rations served out to them for forty-eight hours, and only one of 
the guns on the towers could be pointed. Frenchmen surely will 
scarcely remember with pleasure how the mob attempted to burn 
@ young lady alive, and slaughtered men who had surrendered in 
due form and on a distinct promise that their lives should be 
spared. The true character of the events of the 14th of July is 
admirably expressed in a sentence of M. Léon de Poncin’s that is 
quoted here :—“ An ill-defended fortress opening its gates to the 
rabble ; scoundrels taking advantage of a capitulation to massacre 
unarmed men ; there was nothing more.” 


BOOKS ON DIVINITY.* 


ie his thick volume on a portion of the New Testament Dr. 
Vincent claims to have supplied a want. He thinks the 
English Biblical student wants something midway between the 
exegetical commentary and the grammar and lexicon which will 

ive him the native force of Greek words, with their etymology, 

istory and usage, and he adds that he writes first of all for those 
who are ignorant of Greek. Yet he is very often a commentator 
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and very seldom gives an etymology, unless the component parts 
of an obvious compound are to be so called—ey. cvvaywyny, 
from “ ody, together, and @yw, to [sic] bring,” and his book seems 
to eae a knowledge of Greek throughout. He is right in 
saying that it is neither a commentary nora lexicon, It might 
have been a better book if it had been decidedly one or the other; 
and if he had made up his mind to write either for Greek or for 
English readers, he might have spared the one class some of his 
needless derivations, and the other from being perpetually reminded 
of their inferiority by the intrusion of a language they do not 
understand. Dr. Vincent is great on the tenses, but all is not 
known about them yet, and it is not always safe to stickle for an 
aorist, or to conclude that the A.V. is always wrong when it does 
not give the grammar rendering of an imperfect. “ The nicely- 
ealculated force of that potent little instrument—the article,” as 
well as the significance of its omission, we venture to think, are 
beyond Dr. Vincent’s scholarship, as they are perhaps beyond that 
of better scholars, and he misses the opportunity of accounting 
both for its presence and its absence in Mark i. 1—viotv rod Gcov. 
But the book has merits of its own; notably the use made by the 
author of his wide knowledge of Scripture in giving the com- 
parative uses of words, and those who know a little Greek will 
tind him a suggestive and not uninteresting companion in their 
study of the Gospels and Epistles. 

It is a pleasure to be able to speak with less qualified appro- 
bation of Dr. Vincent’s Sermons than we were able to accord to his 
Word-Studies. They have the great merit of being true to their 
intention. Written to correct the errors, to solve the pene 
and to relieve the depression of religious people, they are 
throughout by sympathy. 

Dr. McCook has the rather uncommon advantage as a preacher 
of being (as Sir John Lubbock describes him) a “ most patient and 
loving student” of nature. This is indeed an inadequate account 
of his qualifications for dealing with such a subject as the Gospel 
in Nature, for Mr. Carruthers, who writes a short introduction to 
the volume, speaks of him as opening “ the book of nature and the 
book of grace with the hand of a master.” Expectation is naturally 
raised by such an introduction, and those who are led to expect 
sermons rather above the level of the ordinary evangelical t 
brightened by illustrations from nature, by one who knows 
subject, will not be disappointed. 

If however Dr. McCook wishes to see what is wanting to 
complete his design in writing, he cannot do better than study 
Faith The wisely limits the 
scope of his inquiry to verifiable religion—religion, that i 
cn may be tented” by the a lication of reason and mr 
as distinguished from religion on authority, and to that 
portion of verifiable religion only which relates to persons, and 
not that which relates to societies. It would be an inadequate 
description of his book to say that it is an argument for the 
Divine government of the world, derived from the facts of con- 
sciousness and from the meaning and necessities of conduct. But 
he is aware that arguments so derived are, or are thought to be, 
just as much exposed to objections based on science and on his- 
—— the edicts of authority, and he accordingly devotes his 
earlier chapters to meeting them. Dismissing the theory of a 
crude and harsh materialism as owe neither the generation 
nor the sustentation of the world, and as demolished by the 
progress of science itself because it explains nothing, and demon- 
strating (while he gladly accepts the theory of evolution) in how 
many ways it is controlled in good and wise directions by a 
— from without, he passes on to the question of history. 

With his invariable candour he admits that, though beliefs may 
be shown to have aided morality in the past, this is by no means 
the same thing as showing that there were any grounds for them, 
So he turns to conduct, and, regarding it from without, comes to 
the conclusion that the action of natural selection and the sur- 
vival of the fittest would hinder rather than help the hi 

rinciples of action, unless some superhuman force were ad 

he book is a valuable contribution to religio laici. 

The only fault to be found with Dr. Maclaren’s Colossians and 
Philemon is its description on the title- as a contribution to 
the Expositor's Bible, when, in fact, it is a volume of serm 
evidently written to be preached, and we are bound to say w 
worth preaching. In a well-compounded blend of comment, 

phrase, and exhortation the writer enlarges on the familiar 
thesis of the letter to Colosse with its practical inferences, in 
pulpit language of course, but he is rarély florid, and often 
illustrates what he has to say with very appropriate figures and 
apt similes. 

A reviewer need hardly do more than notice the fact that Mr. 
Stopford Brooke has published another volume of sermons, by no 
means because all his sermons are alike, but because they are all 
such full-length portraits of himself. His varied accomplish- 
ments, ro less than his various attitudes towards society, thought, 
and institutions, stand out in every one of them, and what is true 
of his previous volumes holds good of his latest, The Early Life of 


Jesus. 

Jesus Bar Rabba or Jesus Bar Abba? is a book which is true 
throughout to the riddle of its title-page, and we hazard, with 
much misgiving, a conjecture about the author's aim. As far as 
we can understand him, he seems to think that man was meant to 
lead a purely natural life, and that our great mistake has been 
that we have not led it. We were going on very well until we 
were tempted “Spirit”; but who or what this Spirit is, 
whether good or of this world or the next, is the pervading 
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mystery. Anyhow he brought death into the world and all our 
‘woe, and, when Jesus came to win men back to the natural life 
designed for them by God, then, to mar his work, the Spirit 
Christ personated him after His death and introduced again the 
old dominion of Spirit, with all its consequences of Church and 
Creed, belief in future punishment, and all the spiritual influences 
which concentrate their pressure on the soul to wean men 
from the true life dictated by their circumstances and in accord- 
ance with theirnature. This is the secret of the title. It is put 
in the form of a question. Like Pilate, the author asks “ Whom 
will ye” have—Jesus Bar Rabba, the son of the robber, the 
personator who appeared as the risen Christ and founded (through 
the baneful instrumentality of Paul) a “ spiritual Christianity,” 
or Jesus Bar Abba—the Son of God—who made men children of 
nature and intended them to find salvation by following its sug- 
gestions? We submit this guess about the author's teaching with 
genuine humility, and with the sincere conviction, begotten of 
experience, that we are not of the number of the initiated “ who 
can — it,” to whom alone the volume containing it is in- 
8cribed, 

The Faith of the Gospel is an able and honest attempt to exhibit 
a Christian philosophy from a strictly orthodox point of view. 
It isyaddressed to English church people, and presupposes no 
qualifications in its readers but an average English education and 
@ devout mind. The writer's purpose is set forth in a preface 
conspicuous for the modesty, earnestness, and reverence of its 
tone ; he writes in a spirit of genuine liberality to Christians who 
differ from him, and in a style that is simple and clear. It is 
obvious that his pri aim involves a consideration of all the 
relations of God and man from the beginning to the end of time, 
so that there can be no pretence of exhaustive treatment in a 
volume of 400 pages. ut enough probably is said for such 
readers as are expected, and the purpose of philosophic treatment 
even of the greatest subjects is wisely kept in view. 

It may be said without disparagement of either that no two 
books by Christian ministers could well be more different than 
Love the Fulfilling of the Law and The Faith of the Gospel. It 
‘would be a very inadequate description of Canon Mason’s religious 
attitude to say that to him Christianity was a creed, and of 
Norman Macleod’s that to him it was a temper; but such, per- 
haps, may be said to be the dominant aspects of their faith to the 
several men, and the title selected by Miss Macleod for her book, 
designedly representative of her father, is an implicit confirmation of 
this estimate. There issome advantage in a book of extracts. Its 
composite character bests represents a man; it brightens up the 
reminiscences of those who knew the author and his writings and 
his talk, and it brings his many sides together as no unaided 
memory could, nor any study of all his “ Remains.” Norman 
Macleod was a conspicuous figure. His physique aided the im- 

ion of his masculine and expansive nature, and his portrait 
ped to explain his sermons to those who had never seen him. 
So that, in reading the table of contents of this volume of extracts, 
it seems possible to be quite sure what he would say on every 
subject, whether it is asceticism or a Highland manse. But those 
who have only heard of the author will find more love and 
humour, more pathos and common sense, than they gave him 
credit for; and those who knew him and his way of looking at 
things will welcome a volume that keeps his memory green. 

It is only fair to give a lenient consideration to posthumous 
sermons, because it is impossible generally to say how far the 
writer is responsible for their publication. In the case of Dr. 
Binnie’s a reviewer is exempted from any such obligation, as the 
piety of his friends only gave effect to his known intention. It is 
to be regretted that they did not trust his reputation to the 
memory of his hearers, for this volume is not likely to enlarge it. 
The sermons are what is called well worked out. They look all 
round a text, and give point by point all that it implies, with 
much pious feeling and knowledge of Scripture. They are 
dull to read, though possibly the voice and manner of the preacher 
may have made them better to hear. But even from the pulpit 
they must have seemed wanting in eloquence, fervour, and exhor- 
tation. They lack the essence of a sermon—namely, a domi- 
nant idea in each. The writer's force is frittered away in divisions 
of his subject, and there is a want of summing up and concentrat- 
ing all his arguments in a final appeal to the feelings of his audi- 
ence. They are thoughtful, devout, and irreproachable; but they 

e ilty to having very few pages , 

flag's Siboap fo the Comb, for the first four pages of his first 
sermon convinced us that his ignorance (we do not charge him 
with reliance on the ignorance of his hearers) absolved us from the 
duty of reading any more. It will scarcely be believed that he 

such a very doubtful text as Jacob’s prophecy about 
“ Shiloh,” without a bint of its many interpretations, though he 
might have seen that the Revised Version gives two various render- 
ings in the margin, one not in the least favouring, and one wholly 
inconsistent with, his exposition of it as a Messianic prophecy, and 
that the Septuagint Version has no Messianic allusion at all. He 
goes on to say, “Shiloh. This is the Messiah . . . every Jewish 
scribe will tell you that.” Yet he does not say what the ablest 
Christian students and critics of the Old Testament tell us. But 
there is worse to come:—“ David, of the tribe of Judah, and 
Judah's posterity succeeds to the throne of Israel right down the 
centuries, down to the very day the Shiloh ” (?.e. Messiah according 
to Mr. Wray) “comes.” Is Mr. Wray ignorant that the last king 
of Judah—not of “ Israel”—died five hundred years before 


“Shiloh ” came, and that for at least five hundred years after the 
Captivity there was no king in Judah or Israel, and that Herod 
was an Idumean? These are schoolboy facts to remind a popular 
preacher of; but, unless we have misunderstood him, Mr. Wray 
appears to be ignorant of them. A preacher owes the duty of 
research and conscientiousness even to the most ignorant audience, 

As Mr. Shaw's Manual for Confirmation Classes is a volume of 
150 pp., it may be inferred that it contains a good deal more than 
the usual questions, instruction, and exhortation addressed to 
candidates. Perhaps an extract will enable our readers to con- 
jecture how the pages are filled, which by no art of expansion 
could have been necessary for a genuine manual for confirmation 
classes. “The altar should be vested in white and the clergy 
should have white stoles, . . . No stole at all is better than a 
black one. Lay the list of candidates on the altar, See that 
there is Hymn-book for the Bishop and (i.) seats, (ii.) kneelers, 
and (iii.) books for the clergy,” &c., with much more that savours 
rather of a manual for the verger than for the confirmation classes, 

The various authors of Papers on Preaching have hit some 
common blots and given some useful hints. Bishop Baldwin 
thinks that preaching is, as a rule, deficient in courage and out- 
spokenness, and so does Mr. Allen. Principal Rainy, though 
“ Topics ” is his subject, discourses on the general character rather 
than the special topics of sermons, Mr. Burnett, in the best 
paper of the series, writes about what he evidently understands— 
namely, preaching to rustics. His article is full of apt quotations 
and stories, and he notes that agricultural labourers are 
much oftener deaf than townspeople—a fact worth knowing to 
country clergy. Mr. Vernon, at needless length, tells a story 
of a clergyman who was “ courageous ” enough to go to an actor 
to be taught to read, and came away with the mischievous notion 
that emphasis was the thing to cultivate, as if most hearers did 
not suffer more from hearing the Bible and the Prayer-book 
mangled and vulgarized with emphasis than from any other fault 
in the performance of Divine Service. Mr. Sandlands goes into 
the Physiology of Tone, and says the clergy would not be so 
exhausted on Mondays if they knew how to m their voice 
on Sundays; and Dr. Campbell, Dr. Fisher, Mr. Hastings, and 
Mr. Williams contribute short papers on Manner, Study, Repe- 
tition, and Effect. Something may be gathered from the volume 
as it is; but it would be more useful if the longer papers were 
reduced to the brevity of the shorter (and better) ones, 

Canon Jelf’s Hear the Church is, as may be conjectured from its 
title, a confident {restatement of “ decided Chureh principles,” on 
the chief rites, the Oreeds, and the organization of the Anglican 
Communion. People in general like to hear their own views con- 
fidently restated, and to such his volume will be acceptable, but 
it is difficult to share his hope that it will contribute to a reunion 
with the Greek and Roman Churches, or that it will increase the 
attraction of the Church for English Christians outside it. It is 
because the principles he asserts are Church principles that they 
Danial Moore's Manual of Conjirmation be 

r. Daniel Moore’s Manual ef Con, ion is not, as might 
imagined from its title, a syllabus for the use of clergymen in 
their preparation of candidates; but an address, preparatory to 
preparation, to the candidates themselves. It is adaxsably adapted 
to the more intelligent and older among them, being a sober, 
orthodox, and sensible instruction in the history, meaning, and 
obligations of the rite, maintaining an elevated tone of spiritual 
feeling throughout, but free from overstrained or artificial senti- 
ment, and from impossible requirements, 


CARICATURES IN FRANCE.* 


I connexion (it would seem) with the exhibition of caricatures 
which is now on view at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, M. 
Armand Dayot has edited, and M. Quantin has published, a 
volume of reproductions, in colour and in black and white, of 
works by the greater and earlier caricaturists of modern France— 
the Daumiers, the Gavarnis, the Grandvilles, the Monniers, with 
whom the art was born, and with whom it has, to all ap nces, 
become extinct, This volume—in an edition called “ du oon _— 
is now before us. The reproductions are satisfactory; and M. 
— introductory essay, if a trifle breathless and hurried, is 
lacking neither in discretion nor in enthusiasm. At times, in- 
deed, he goes over the score, and we find him (for instance) 
equalling the “ art” of Gavarni—whose interest is rather literary 
than plastic—with the “art” of Honoré Daumier, in whom the 
literary interest is not far from being non-existent, while the 
technical quality—the elements of observation and expression—is 
merely prodigious, All this to the contrary, M. Dayot’s essay is 
easily read and not soon forgotten; is, indeed, as good and sug- 
gestive an introduction to the subject as need be. The fault of 
the book is that the hundred or so of caricatures of which it 
presents us with reduced facsimiles are accompanied by not so 
much as a word of commentary, but are left to appeal to 
the public on their bare merits as works of art. This is unfor- 
telligiti essence of a caricature consists in its 
actuality and intelligibility, It is not always—it is, indeed 

infrequent—that the caricaturist is a great pt Po oy and 
that his work is good eno to challenge opinion as an 
achievement in expression merely. What is wanted nine times in 


* Les Maitres de la Caricature Francaise au Diz-neuvieme Siécle. 


Paris: Quantin. London: Hachette. 1888, 
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ten is, that the spectator should be au courant of the times of 
which the thing was born—that he should have this or that 
scandal within his reach, and be able to think of this or the other 
personage as of somebody not altogether unknown. A case in 

int is the caricature of H. B. It is pleasant, it is not inelegant, 
Eis gay and cheerful, it is altogether gentlemanlike and decent ; 
but, unless one has the originals by heart, there is scarce an experi- 
ence in the range of comic art that is (we do not scruple to say it) 
to be matched for mournfulness and tedium with that which 
comes of turning over the sheets wherein H. B. delighted his con- 
temporaries, Gillray himself is scarce above the same reproach ; 
he is saved to a great extent by his admirable imagination and the 
fact that he dealt as often as not with great historic characters and 
issues. And even of him there is much that needs elucidation to 
be apprehended at all; while there is scarce any but comes home 
to the student with greater intensity and directness with the aid of 
a certain amount of commentary. What is true of Gillray and H. B. 
is true—and that in France and England alike—of Grandville and 
Traviés and Philipon. The average Frenchman is, no doubt, the 
most intelligent of created beings; but it is not to be believed that 
he has at his fingers’ ends the allusions with which Les Maitres de 
la Caricature ise is fraught. The citizens of “la Ville- 
Lumiére,” indeed, are tenfold more sagacious, and a hundredfold 
more cultured, than we suppose them to be if they take the half of 
the hints which are here suggested to them. 

Caricature in France attained, like all the other arts, a culmina- 
tion in the great age of Romanticism, Honoré Daumier, the prince 
of caricaturists, may be said, indeed, to have occupied the same 
place in comic and satirical art as Hugo in poetry, Delacroix in 

inting, Berlioz in music, Frédérick and Dorval in acting, and 

mas in drama. Like these he is a sommité, and like these his 
ius and accomplishment were inventions of his own. Like 
em, too, he came at the beginning of things, for—as M. Dayot is 
careful to note—the origins of caricature in France date back no 
further than 1830, and the foundation, by the undaunted and the 
irresistible Philipon, of La Caricature, the strongest, if not the 
earliest, of French satirical prints. Daumier, it may be surmised, 
was not primarily a caricaturist. He was a prodigious draughts- 
man, with a plastic instinct of the grotesque of the strongest 
and the most abundant type; but it is probable enough 
that had his miliew been other than it was—had the years of his 
initiation into life not been the years of savage and desperate war- 
fare between authority on the one hand and the press at bay on the 
other—he would have distinguished himself in other ways and ex- 
his genius in other terms than he did. There exist of 
im, M. Dayot tells us, “ plus de deux cents toiles riches de couleur 
comme des peintures de Delacroix, de Decamps, de Millet, et 
souvent dignes d’étre signées par ces grands maitres”; his black 
and whites, his ins and his water-colours are numbered by 
the thousand ; he was the most indefatigable of workers, and (for 
he was a draughtsman of the type of—to say the least—the 
Millet of Le Semeur and Le Berger au Parc) he left his mark on 
everything he did. But his function was not the production of 
“painted literature.” His intelligence—his Mephistopheles—was 
the redoubtable rape His legends were the work of Philipon, 
and—it seems probable enough—as often as not the ideas of his 
political satires were Philipon’s likewise. Nowadays the literary 
element in his work has ceased to have much interest save for the 
student. What one considers in a work of his is, not the legend 
underneath—not the Jape which, if it rejoiced the hearts and 
 cmsevr the understandings of a certain number of millions of 
nchmen some fifty years since, has for us of to-day a cryptic 
significance, like an inscription in cuneiform or a jest in Japanese 
—but the admirable sense of form, the extraordinary gift of ex- 
aggeration, the incomparable power of expression, the leaven of 
genius and style, which are apparent in the design to which the 
aforesaid legend is appended. In Les Maitres de la Caricature 
ise there are included some thirty specimens of the work 
of this great and puissant master; and there is scarce one that we 
could wish to be without. They are mostly political; and, as we 
think, it is not in this section of his achievement that Daumier 
is to be seen and studied to the most advantage. His power is 
enormous ; his ferocity is almost as that of Gillray ; he brands, he 
bruises, he fustigates ; he stamps his victims ridiculous, or hateful, 
or both, for all time. But good art is hardly to be divorced from good 
nature. Daumier is most himself when he is dealing with, not 
the individual but the species, not a particular offence but offensive- 
ness in general, not the hatefulness of Thiers or Royer-Collard 
but the meanness and silliness of a whole division of society. M. 
Dayot divides his work into a dozen sections, and only one of 
these is political What is wanted is a fairly representative 
selection from the other eleven. The time will come, no doubt, 
when there will be a Salle-Daumier in the Louvre, and his im- 
mense achievement will be reproduced in such publications de luxe 
as are consecrated just now to (say) Rembrandt and Moreau le 
Jeune. Meanwhile, his lithographs are difficult to get, and the 
fact Bre! his pre-eminence is not easily demonstrable to the 
general. 
Daumier was by no means the eldest of the battalion of carica- 
turists who served under Philipon’s orders. Grandville and Gabriel 
nps, both born in 1803, were his elders by seven years; he 
was six years younger than Travids, the artist of the Liard, the 
creator of the abominable little hunchback Mayeux, who was him- 
self the junior by five years of Henri Monnier, the creator of the 
immortal J. oy Prudhomme. Decamps was rather a painter than 
& caricaturist, but, like all the artists of his time, he was a master 


of lithography, and his attacks upon the Government are lacking 
neither in savagery nor in wit; while Monnier was, for one thing, 
too careful of his liberty, and, dor another, too keenly interested in 
the absurdities of the bourgeoisie, to addict himself steadily to 
politics. In this department Philipon’s best hands, after Daumier, 
were Grandville and Traviés. Both were good haters, and both 
—the former especially—were capable on occasion of quite terrific 
work; but neither is adequately represented in the present book. 
Grandville, it must be noted, was a stronger man than Travi 
who was only now and then a good expressive draughtsman, 
whose humour is too often either venomous or merely indecent. 
Some of his portraits, however, are superb, as his savage gro- 
tesques of Charles X. as a pastrycook—* Charlot, Premier Patissier 
de la Cour ”"—and Soult, here reproduced, will show. Grandville’s 
most famous efforts—the terrible lithograph entitled, “ L’Ordre 
régne & Varsovie,” and “ L’/Ordre régne aussi 4 Paris”—are not 
given. The best specimens of his peculiar talent quoted by M. Dayot 
are, perhaps, “ La Résurrection de la Censure,” which is shockingly 
effective, and “ Les Ombres Portées,” a grotesque the cruelty of 
which almost amounts to genius, Gabriel Decamps is represented 
by “Le Roi Pieu "—Charles X. as a post—which is fair hitting 
evough; by a brilliant fantasy in which the benches of the 
Legislature are shown to us sufficiently peopled, not with their 
human tenants, but with the wigs, the shoes, the umbrellas, and 
so forth, with whose possession their human tenants are familiarly 
associated ; and by the scandalous picture of Charles X. “ chassant 
au tir dans ses appartements "—blazing away, that is to say, with 
a toy gun at a toy rabbit which his Chamberlain is trailing 
him at the end of a string. The best of the Monniers are certainly 
the majestic full-length portraits of M. and Mme. Prudhomme. 
Charlet was never a caricaturist in the sense that Daumier and 
Decamps were caricaturists ; he was far too good-tempered and 
too amiable; what interested him were the humours of linesmen 
and troopers, and his sketch of Hutinet (“ fusilier de la 3™° du 2™° 
du 43™°”), in act to scale a hill in heavy marching order, is as 
good a specimen of his buxom and cheerful talent as could have 
been chosen. “Quand ila fait des montagnes, le Pére Eternel,” 
says Hutinet, “bien sir que s'il avait pris l’sac sur le dos y 
n’zaurait pas fait si hautes.” Charlet has heard and enjoyed the 
reflection, and he makes us hear and enjoy it fifty years after 
date. His great contemporary, Ratlet, was of sterner stuff. The 
fantasy in which he pictures the advent of the cholera—* Les 
Polonais se battent, les puissances font des — et la 
France . . . !”—is like a page of Gillray. There are fourteen 
or a dozen Gavarnis, all from the series called Par-ci, Par-la; 
they are well chosen, for they give a very favourable idea 
of the artist's vigour and touch of expressiveness of line; the 
best perhaps—the most suggestive certainly—is the strange and 
dreadful morality entitled, simply, “ Phédre au Théitre-Frangais: 
Débuts de M. Paul de Trois-Etoiles dans le réle d'Hippolyte.” 
First among the Daumiers is a magnificent grotesque of Hugo— 
with the most ultra-Shakspearian forehead ever beheld of man— 
considering the comet outside the Théitre-Frangais, which is deco- 
rated with a playbill of the Burgraves:— 

Hugo, lorgnant les voiites bleues, 

Au Seigneur demande tout bas : 

Pourquoi les astres ont des queues 

Quand les Burgraves n’en ont pas. 
Other admirable portraits are those of David d’Angers, Wolowski, 
Royer-Collard (“en vieille marquise de l’ancienne Cour”), Louis 
Philippe as Macaire, and Henri Monnier as Joseph Prudhomme, 
engaged in uttering the immortal declaration, “Jamais ma 
fille ne deviendra la femme d’un écrivassier.” To the plate quoted 
from the Macaire series we should have preferred the hero's funeral 
oration over the Commandite—the greatest and finest realization 
of Tartufe which we know; and for the cruel and offensive 
* Cortége du Commandant-Général des Apothicaires ” we should 
certainly have substituted the epic and dreadful “Rue Trans- 
nonnain ”—a design which, as M. Dayot notes, is better than Goya’s 
best, and which to our mind is the most tremendous achieve- 
ment in pictorial satire which has yet been compassed, We may 
note, too, that among the political caricatures are reproductions of 
the famous “ Primo saignare, deinde purgare,” &c., and the awful 
“ Fantéme” (of Ney), and that the choice from Daumier’s world 
of social subjects is by no means a happy one. 

Isabey and Carle Vernet are represented, each after his kind, 
a number of Merveilleuses and Incroyables and dandies; Girau 
by capital portraits of Ste.-Beuve and Flaubert; Durandeau by 
his admirable “ Frédérick Lemaitre”; Gill by a fairly pa | 
selection, which includes the excellent grotesque of Thiers as 

| Clairette ; Cham, by a set of three, among them “ La République.” 
| Then there are specimens of Hadol, Philipon, Benjamin, Hugo, 
Doré, and Edouard de Beaumont, and—to conclude—a choice of 
four anonymous caricatures dating from the brave days of 1830- 
1848, and quite worthy of their epoch. 


THE OGLANDER MEMOIRS.* 


IR JOHN OGLANDER, iy lieutenant of the Isle of 
Wight in the reign of Charles 1., and the representative of a 
_ family that had been settled at Nunwell, in the parish of Brading. 


? nder Memoirs: Extracts from the MSS. of Sir J. Oglander, 
Kt., of Nunwell, Isle of vik. By W. H. Long. London; Reeves & 
Turner. Portsmouth: W.H. Long. 1888. 
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ever since the reign of Henry I., appears to have left a considerable 
mass of papers on various subjects. Portions of these papers were 
transcri early in the present century, and from these transcripts 
‘the “ Memoirs” before us have been extracted. The editor, Mr. 
Long, does not tell us whether the original manuscripts are still 
in existence, or whether there is reason to believe that they were 
in existence when Sir Richard Worsley, who refers to the knight's 
pers, wrote his History of the Isle of Wight, published in 1781. 
The most interesting part of Mr. Long’s volume consists of Sir 
John’s notices of events that concerned the island from 1627 to 
1632, together with his account of the coming of the King in 
May 1647. There is a curious record of the scare occasioned by 
the appearance of some Dutch ships off the island in 1627. Word 
‘was sent to the Court that a Spanish fleet was making for Ports- 
mouth, and “all London and most of England had a fielinge of itt, 
and with feare or armes.” The war with France caused 
considerable uneasiness, and Sir John notes that he “ was the first 
that after the Rochell voyge provided a howse for [his} children 
in the mayne, and sent them thether.” He dwells with much in- 
dignation on the troubles that followed the billeting of a Scotch 
regiment, “ a people insolent by reason of theyre unanimous holdinge 
togeather, and the weaknesse of theyre commaundors, as beinge most 
unexperienced sowldiors, and farthoringe all thinges on a nationale 
raunkle ;” and, in spite of his. attachment to the King, he warns 
his “ counterymen ever hereaftor, seeinge the bilettinge of sowldiors 
is contratye to the lawe, and libertie of freemen, nevor to suffor 
anye moore att anye tyme to come into the Island, but raythor 
with the daunger of theyre lives to hindor them att the landinge.” 
He afterwards suffered fine and imprisonment for his adherence to 
the Royal cause. The circumstantial narrative of the murder of 
Buckingham adds nothing to our knowledge, and represents the 
Duke as living “not above half an hower” after he was stabbed, 
though it seems certain that his death was almost instantaneous. 
Sir John laboured hard to persuade the Council to put the island 
in a state of defence. The King came over and took some interest 
in his plans, and, though orf was scarce, something was done 
towards carrying them out. Of Lord Conway, who as governor 
of the island was his official superior, he had no high opinion. 
“He wase,” he writes, “a mere ve man.” Conway was 
exceedingly unpopular on account of an attempt he made to 
secure the nomination of one of the members for each of the 
three boroughs at the election of 1628. His nominees were 
rejected, and his two lieutenants Dennis and Oglander were 
returned for Yarmouth, “ whyche thinge he tooke verie ill,” pro- 
fessing himself “noe frynd to the Island in generoll, or his 
liftennants in particular.” When Charles landed in 1647 Ham- 
mond sent for all the gentlemen of the island to come to Caris- 
brooke, made them a speech, and allowed them to pay their 
respects to the King. Sir John wrote his account of these 
transactions the next day, and two days later Charles visited him 
at Nunwell. Besides a good many notices of the social condition 
of the island, his Memoirs contain some lively remarks on the 
characters, and especially on the failings, of his ree and 
his description of the habits of James I., though it us nothing 
new, is worth reading as the work of a contemporary; for Sir 
John was born in 1585. Mr. Long has written a careful, but 
needlessly long, introduction to the Memoirs, and has supplied some 
useful foot-notes, 


WOOD-CARVING.* 


is but a very few years since the amateurs of wood-carving 
in England were few and far between, and its professional 
followers generally regarded as a species of carpenters—as artisans, 
perhaps, but not artists. When an art is very little cultivated by 
amateurs there will be no general familiarity with it, and no 
interest in its specimens. “The children of Holland,” says an old 
rhyme, “ take pleasure in making What the children of England 
pleasure in breaking.” Here we have, in brief space, the 
whole history and philosophy of art-eras. It is only where arts 
are practically pursued that there is any popular appreciation of 
their value. 
The work before us is one of the results of a great and sudden 
. There is every indication that ere long the minor arts— 
that is to say, design, and the ability to develop it in modelling, 
‘wood. ing, and other decorative forms, will form a part of 
every child’s education, as a preparation for more practical work. 
Within the past four years the Home Arts and Industries Associa- 
tion alone have established over Great Britain more than two 
hundred schools and in most of which wood-carving is 
taught. In the People’s Palace for the Poor, in the East-End 
schools of London, in innumerable societies of workmen, carvers 
are beginning to revive the old reputation of their ancestors as 
“ chisellers.” Meanwhile, in the higher schools of the art, as in the 
South Kensington, there is a correlative advance. Many thousands 
of ladies and gentlemen can now carve with skill, as our nobility 
did in Danish and Saxon days ; for there is many a chance anecdote 
in Sagas and chronicles which indicates that even princes were given 
to the “ carvers’ worke,” which in Anglo-Saxon was ceorfan. It 
is not unusual now to see young ladies at watering-places with 
panels and little kits of tools working by the seaside, even as others 
embroider. And if parents only knew the ease with which chil- 
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dren, by the aid of Major-General Seaton’s shilling manual and a 
few shilling’s-worth of tools, can learn to carve; and if they could 
realize how far superior carving is, even to carpenter's work, to 
give deftness or skill to the fingers and awaken the constructive 
faculty, it would ere long form as essential a part of every 
education as drawing, or even writing itself. 

To all who are interested in this beautiful and useful art the 
book under our notice will be very welcome. It is a folio with 
clear illustrations, fit to use as working copies, of many authentic 
specimens of antique carved furniture and woodwork, dating 
from the fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries, which specimens, as 
the author assures us, are “at present in the possession of private 
collectors, and taken from bed 4 other sources as are accessible 
only to the few.” Mr. Marshall is evidently sincere in his desire 
“ to enlist the sympathies of the public in favour of an art which 
has been somewhat ”—he might have said “ very ”—“ inadequately 
treated in English literature,” and has shown his fitness to do so 
both by his text and illustrations. “The old furniture of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries,” as he remarks, “ was cha- 
racterized by simplicity and stability of construction, adaptability, 
and the successful conversion of objects of utility into those of 
beauty.” We cannot quite with him in attributing its intro- 
duction to England to the Flemings, though there was a great 
influence of the kind from the Low Countries in those days when 
a burgher of Ghent was more magnificently lodged than a king of 
Eng There was always in this country a deeply-seated devo- 
tion to carving, both in stone and wood, and the perishable nature 
of the latter is the reason why so few specimens of work in it sur- 
vived of storm and chances of burning. Few, indeed, were 
the chairs in those good old times which never figured in a free 
fight ; rare, indeed, the tables whose “lecks,” like those in the 
American ballad, were not occasionally wrench:d out to serve as 
weapons, nor were there many “ Standarde” or “ trussyng- 
Chestes ” which were not in the long or short run knocked in to 
make them give out their treasures. In the si of towns and 
castles, furniture which a duchess would pray for in these days 
was burned as fuel to a terrible extent —perhaps the wonder is not 
that so little, but that so much still remains. 

It is not generally known or acted on, but it is a fact fully 
proved by thousands of instances, that mere children, if properly 
taught, can be quite as well employed on making such cabinets, 
credences, and other furniture as are given in Mr. Marshall’s book, 
as in whittling out and sawing little trifles of no value. The 
writer has seen in Philadelphia, and still more in Budapest, Gothic 
chests, armchairs, cabinets, and other furniture carved by pupils of 
from twelve to fourteen nat of age; all pupils in the public 
schools, whose work was fully equal in every respect to anything 
set forth in this book. The deduction is, that it may be 
sincerely commended to the hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
evening and other classes all over the kingdom as very far superior 
for subjects to study and copy than the vast majority of the 
frivolous, petty. rococo trash which is generally followed. For 
these fine English models, whether they be of the old settle at 
Retford, the screen of Wilne, the combination cabinet of Charles I. 
or any of the old chairs, are all large and liberal in design, and 
very easy as regards manualexecution. In fact, the great majority 
of the actual tool-work on all this furniture, and on all that of its 
time, is often very inferior to the carving executed to-day 
schoolboys who have had a few lessons. Yet the general effect is 
very far superior indeed to that of the sawed-out by machinery 
and glued-on trash of modern furniture, though the latter is by 
far more “finished,” or what the vulgar suppose is “ artistic.” 
For the breadth or largeness of the old designs gave them an 
advantage as regards effect which all the machinery finish in the 
world can never approach. It has been said that almost any 
building is of — character if the walls are only thick enough. 
We may add that almost any piece of furniture which is very 
substantially made, and decorated with designs in which the 
pattern does not cover more than one-third of the ground, belongs 
to the aristocracy of meubdles. It is a lesson which not a few 
modern manufacturers of wall-paper and wood-carving patterns 
may study to advantage in the better work of the olden time, that 
when ornaments are so crowded together that a great general 
design is lost sight of, weakness and frivolity begin. It is idle to 
waste time on what might as well have been a mere background, 
ef rere It is folly to reduce all ornament to foli 
- Mr. Marshall has given altogether fifty plates a while 
examples, or details of old-fashioned furniture; and if ey 
wood-carver in England would study them carefully and ca 
their spirit, and reproduce them as a whole, there would be 
an incredible improvement in all our household goods or gods. 
Unfortunately the majority of carvers are not, as yet, capable 
of really understanding the patterns or the advice, Again, it 
is very often — these old designs are not in accordance 
with the age. t the truth is that all that is in them which is 
worth retaining is precisely what the age most needs—that is to 
say, freedom from conventionalism, ness, vigour, and 
It is needed in social life, in art, and in politics. This may be a 
far cry from furniture ; but “ bonest in one thing, honest in all” 
applies well enough here to him who sees it; and “the first 
departure ” in art, and in all things, if it be not characterized by 
oe and power, will be to something worse. 

r. Marshall seems to be inspired with the proper spirit of his 
vocation, since he cites with small-capital reverence the lines :— 
*Mid all the light a happier day has brou 
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and he deserves the assurance that his own work will go far 
among the craft of those “ cunning in wood” to rehabilitate what 
was good of yore. It would form a very welcome present to a 
carver, and may be appropriately placed in the library of every 
technical school, or awarded as a prize to pupils excelling in the 
graceful art of which it treats. 


SOME MINOR POETS.* 


——— is enough variety in this sheaf of poesy to afford at 
least a whimsical sort of interest in their juxtaposition, how- 
ever little encouragement is yielded to the hopeful student of 
contemporary verse. ‘he range of subject is considerable. There 
are historical drama, epic, lyrics both true and nondescript, a 
little timid didactics, and the tender bleating of the superfluous 
amorist 
Who says that fictions only and false hair 
Become a verse! 

Apparently, not a few. The poet, as here represented, is, for the 
most part, the feigner, rather than the maker, with somewhat less 
of the poet than the verser, to use the Jonsonian distinction. Even 
Mr. Michael Field is less intent on re-creating history, and making 
great personages live again in dramatic action, than in presenting 
pyschological problems, and tracking the slow working of spiritual 
influences. No one would dispute the subtlety of the author's 
characterization in Canute the Great, Canute aud Emma are both 
delineated with remarkable skill and power. You are made to feel 
the least circumstance in the environment of each with an acute- 
ness that stirs sensibility to the utmost. And this is admirable, 


indeed, so long as the process of self-revelation accords with and 
vitalizes the action, Unfortunately at times the voices we hear become 
merely ghostly; the visual scene fades, and nature is replaced 
by over-refining analysis. Emma, Canute, aud the rest are 
possessed of the poet, whose method is one of research into heart 
and conscience, whose speech is non-natural and purely intro- 
spective. All the persons in the play are too much given toa 
highly ornate language. It is, in fact, Mr. Michael Field in 
possession, The character of Canute is probably suggested by a 
passage in one of Professor Freeman's essays. e see the Viking 
irit subdued to softer influences, among which Anglo-Saxon 

civilization and the Church are of course potent. But Mr. Michael 
Field is perfectly justitied, for dramatic purposes, in tracing the 
alienation of Canute from his fatherland and its faith to the in- 
fluence of a woman. “Strange,” says Hardegon, the untamable 
old Dane, “ you should have taken to fretting, and all since the 
siege of London.” And Canute replies :— 

All, all since then. Ah, yes! Above me bent 

A sweet, soft-shouldered woman, with supreme 

Abashing eyes, and such maturity— 

The pertect flower of years—such June of face... . 

So ceremonious, and yet so fearless 

In passionate grace, that I was struck with shame, 

And knew not where J wus, nor how to speak, 


Confounded to the heart. She made me teel 
That [ was lawless and uncivilized— 
Barbarian ! 


The influence here indicated is developed too far in the second act. 
It is extremely doubtful if any woman, even Emma, could have 
80 wrought on the nature of Canute as to make him the vacillating © 
sentimentalist represented in the second scene of this act. There 
is much, however, in the fine scene at Glastonbury between the 
two, at the end of the drama, that lessens the force of this objec- 
tion. The Cup of Water we cannot omg! to the simpler form, 
merely suggestive though it was, in which Rossetti left it. If the 
execution of this little drama were not in itself sutliciently con- 
vincing, we should have thought that the choice of such a theme 
was not only unhappy, but almost incredible. 

An epic poem, and in a new metre, is at any time a novelty, 
and notable indeed in these days, when great ventures are scarce, 


and our poets mostly exercise their wits, like allotment holders, 
within the congenial limits of the Parnassian petite cudture. Mr. | 
J. F. Rowbotham has chosen a high theme and made a bold ex- 
periment in his romantic epic. He sivgs in unrhymed catalectic 
octometers 
The glory of Roland, the peerless Paladin, and the great rout at 
Roncesvalles. 

In an interesting note on the recitation of epic poetry he sets forth 
the constituents of bis metre and the reasons tur his choice. He 


® Cunute the Great—The Cup of Water. By Michael Field, London: 
G. Bell & Sons, 

The Death of Roland. An Epic Poem. Ly Julin Frederick Rowbotham. | 
London: Triibuer & Co. 

Lotus-Leaves. By St. Clair Baddeley. London: Triibner & Co. 

A Masque; and other Poems. By S. Weie Mitchell, M.D. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifliin, & Co. 

Dreams to Sell, By May Kendall. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Raygarth’s Gladys; and other Poems, By James Saunders. London: 
T. Laurie. 1888. 

Fires of Green Wood. By Francis Prevost. London: Kegan P.: 


Poems, By Joseph McKim. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 


Penelope; and other Poems. By the Author of “ Edward the Cunfessor.” 
London: Triibner & Co, 7888. 


rejects pentameter and ye my because they are not compatible 
with that equality of phrasing which is essential to musical 
rhythm. He wanted, in fact, an even-footed verse, and doubled 
the four-foot ballad measure. Why, however, did Mr. Rowbotham 
reject the hexameter? The reason must be given in his own 
words :— 

The rhythm of the hexameter was constituted agreeably to the phrasing 
of which normally ran in pairs of three bars or 
feet apiece. A line of six feet was therefore the exact representative of the 
common musical sentence in Greek music; but in the dominion of modern 
music is archaic and unnatural, since no such phrasing of three bars in pairs 
is in fashion to-day. . . . Modern music normally proceeds in pairs of phrases 
of four bars or feet, and the octometer is theretore the most perfect repre- 
sentative of the common musical sentence of to-day. 


This learned explanation certainly accords with Mr. Rowbotham’s 
very modern treatment of the Chanson de Roland, and it does not 
seem to have been given because the author feared, like Chaucer, 
that the reader would “ mis-metre” him, Of course there are 
gifted souls who could not do so, just as there are young people 
who can read the most difficult music at sight ; but they are only 
a portion of those who sing or play, or read poetry. Not we 
one could translate into Mr. Rowbotham’s metre at sight the 
lowing seven verses printed as prose :— 

Thus cried Oliver, and Roland replying cried, “Nay, Oliver, what 
mean’st thou? Thou who erstwhile with such emphasis pressed me to 
wind this very horn, now in deprecation standest, forbidding me to do’t. 
What mean’st thou?” “What I say, brother. Early this morning thou 
should’st have done it, or not at all. Then the emperor would have heard 
thee. Only some miles in front of us were he and his regiments then ; and 
welcome aid had saved many a brave. Thou should’st have done what I 
told thee, Roland, and when. But now it is too late.” 


We fear there are not a few who would find the task s 
as thorny as the ravine of Roncesvalles proved to Roland and his 


| brave Franks, Despite occasional vagaries in the employment of 


optional feet in the first six of his octometer, Mr. Rowbotham has 
on the whole justified his experiment. Apart from this, we con- 
fess to having read his poem with considerable pleasure. It is 
often extremely spirited, moving, and picturesque, and always un- 
conventional and spontaneous, Mr. Rowbotham's use of simile is 
= use and elaborate, as befits an epic subject, and if it is frequently 
omely or familiar to contemporary ears, he may cite Dante and 
other great exemplars. That he can emulate the heroic with 
success is shown in not a few vigorous ages, such as the 
Homeric contest between the Saracen leader and Roland (93-94). 
When he likens the sudden appearance ot the Saracens to the 
Epsom racecourse after the finish, or to the Paris rats foraging at 
night, the simile is both natural and enforced with effect; but 
he provokes a smile when the dusky multitude is compared to 
smaller deer, ¢.g.:— 
As when one in a London kitchen, entering with candle late at night ; 
Some hours the light has been extinguished, aud on the floor 
beetles crawl, 
Thick as sawdust, over each other in moving masses upon the ground. 


Mr. St. Clair Baddeley’s volume is as handsome as type and 
paper can make it. The contents are of blank verse ond. sonnets 
chiefly, The former is smooth and a good deal cloying. The 
latter do not arrive at any especial distinction, though there is one 
poem in the sonnet sequence, “ Costanza; or, Love in the Shadow 
of Death,” that is Elizabethan both in fervour and hyperbole. 
Herein the poet's heart is said to take fire “ phoenix-like,” most 
unmiraculously, “ each day,” 


Fanning the tender flame of deep Desire, 
Yet pointing heavenward where Devotion springs. 


Dr, Weir Mitchell has the accomplishment of verse, if he is not 
altogether the poet born of nature. Probably he does not pretend 
to any such claim. His “ Masque of Death and the Miser” is a 
quaint concept skilfully presented ; his legends in blank verse are 
good of their kind, and his book altogether is as elegant as any- 
thing and everything put forth by the Riverside Press of Boston. 
We must note as excellent in point and neatly turned the stanzas 
of greeting “To George Bancro, aged 86,” on a decanter of 
Madeira aged 86, This form of courtesy is becoming almost as 
rare as the wine it celebrates. We sincerely trust the wine was 
as good as it proclaims itself in the poet’s verse :— 

The days that went have made you wise, 
There’s wisdom in my rare bouquet. 

I'm rather paler than J was ; 

And on my soul you're growing grey. 


Of Miss May Kendall’s Dreams to Sell, “ merry and sad to tell,” 
to quote her title taken from Beddoes, we should greatly prefer to 
buy the former, the humorous, the quaint, and the ehab sections 
labelled “ Science ” and “ Art.” These have a flavour all their 
own. The remainder are graceful, ingenious, pretty enough, it is 
true ; but the piquancy of humour and fancy that belongs to those 
of our choice is a very individual er. The evolutionary 
lyrics are delightful. It would be shameful to spoil them of a 
stanza for quotation ee omy and unhappily we cannot give the 
whole of that diverting lyric, “The Conscientious Ghost,” or the 

vet's feeling aspiration for “liberty and ease” and the blameless 

ife of a simple Trilobite “ in the Silurian seas.” Such things were 
too good for a dull world if the wise knew not how to value them. 

Raygarth’s Gladys was a lovely maiden, “svelte was her form,” 
her “brow and neck a slack-drawn bow,” and Gertrade, her 
blonde rival—for Gladys was brunette—was not less lovely, 
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Between the two Raygarth has a terrible time of it. Gladys wins, 
however, and Gertrude, it is satisfactory to know, 


was won 
By Clerk in Holy Orders, virtuous, whole. 

It all comes of Gladys going “ a lady’s mile ” from the seashore, and 
tting in deadly peril on the throbbing breast of ocean—“ that 
Charteris "—whose “ myrmidons” (? the waves) stifle her 
cries, when down comes Raygarth and rescues her from the rude 
embraces of the libertine sea. Then came the doctor, and tries all 
his “chymic lore” and “surgeon’s craft.” And still he labours, 

‘until “the evening sun,” as might his Grace of Portland, 


F Enters its Welbeck subterranean. 
~ revives, however, by the blessed inspiration of Raygarth’s 
part! andl thet check 
Incontinent the rosy nard reveals. 
What more? Not much; except to say, of course, he marries 
poor jilting the faithful Gerty, who comfort finds at length, 
and loves, we hope, her virtuous curate whole. Only Mr. 
Saunders, perhaps, could surpass this. He does so, triumphantly, 
however, in “ A Dreadful Moment” and “The Leper-Man.” The 
opening stanzas of each are enough to show the unconscious 
humour of the poet :— 
That is the House; long years agone, 
When we dwelt there, my aunt and I, 
On reaching home, our school-work done, 
We brooded o’er a mystery. 
And now for “ The Leper-Man” — 
O Lvathsome Leper-man, begone! 
And wail “ Unclean!” through all the ceast ; 
No rest for thee in Jewry’s host ; 
O Loathsome Leper-man, begone! 
Mr. Francis Prevost is a serious, if not a very original, bard. 
In a fragment of a drama, Heristal of Mortain, we read:— 
Who tends a flower 
Has touched the skirts of God, who helps a man 
Has kissed His hand. 
The last stanza of “ Life Marks” runs thus :— 
Till in the shuttle’s ceaseless spin 
That weaves God’s skirts you lost the cries 
Of light wares from the world-fair’s din— 
And I re-found your eyes. 
After the obscure Mr. Prevost, the simple art of Mr. McKim is 
almost pleasing. Various lyrics “ from the opera Eulalie” show 
a distinct aptitude in the author for libretto poetry. In “ William 
the Silent,” an historical ballad, Mr. McKim is more independent 
and more successful than in the operatic line. The author of 
Penelope has obviously studied the Faery Queene assiduously, with 
results common to copyists of the masters. Temperance, Fear, 
Jealousy, Devotion, and the rest of the abstract personalities that 
figure in the author's gallery of portraits are somewhat thin 
and ee. Many poets have essayed to imitate Spenser in their 
youth, but in each instance in the humour of an artist or with a 
ical aim, and not as an allegorist. 


DOMESDAY STUDIES.* 


per tee there has been any systematic study of English 
4 antiquities Domesday Book has been a puzzle to antiquaries. 
For a long time before that it was nota puzzle only because no one 
thought of trying to understand it at all. There has not been, 
since the thirteenth century at latest, any continuous use of the 
book, though it has now and then been referred to for evidence of 
the ancient rights of the Crown, still less any traditional interpre- 
tation. Only within the present century has the full text been 
made public, and only within its latter half has something like an 
apparatus criticus been gradually formed. Now, indeed, not only 
is the text to be found in every good public and corporate lib: 
in England and many private ones, but the facsimile published by 
the Ordnance Survey is as easily accessible and more easily 
procurable. It is hardly less important that we have now in print 
@ considerable number of medieval surveys and extracts from 
records which deal with the same matters as Domesday, though 
not altogether for the same purposes. References to many of 
these authorities are conveniently collected at the head of the 
os chapter of Mr. W. J. Ashley’s Economic History; a 
apter, we take-this opportunity of saying, which, though not 
long, represents a great deal of careful work and selection, and 
will be found an excellent general introduction to the history of 
the English manor and “ village community.” If Mr. Ashley's 
-book were here directly before us, we should no doubt have to 
take exception to this and that statement or inference, especially 
with regard to the relative weight of legal and economic documents. 
But he will send students, in the main, to the right authorities and 
in the right way. Those authorities, including many which were 
practically inaccessible forty, thirty, or even ten years ago, will 
not enable us to understand Domesday Book without further 
trouble; very far from it. They will enable us, however, to avoid 
certain kinds of obvious errors, and to concentrate work on the 
really promising lines. 


* Domesday Studies; being the Papers read at the Meetings ¥ the 
Peening Commemoration, 1866. Edited by P. Edward Dove. Vol. I. 
: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1888. 


A good opportunity for such concentration of work, and for 
forming a nucleus of permanent interest in it, was afforded by the 
Domesday Commemoration Meeting of 1886. The volume now 
published shows that the opportunity has been well used. It ig 
true that the scholar’s first impression may be of something like 
despair. For the main part of the volume consists of detailed 
and laborious discussion contributed by ‘those learned 
Canon Isaac Taylor, Mr. J. H. Round, and Mr. O. C, Pell; cer- 
tainly there are no other three men in England who have read 
Domesday more diligently or with more searching comparison of 
the facts and documents capable of illustrating it; and on the 
first reading it is hard to see that these three learned persons, or 
any two of them, are completely agreed on any point save one, 
which is that there is still very much to be learnt. We may find, 
however, that things are better than they look; and meantime 
the reader may turn to Mr. Stuart Moore's introductory essay on 
the study of Domesday Book. It will be found as readable as the 
subject admits of, and the only thing we have to complain of is a 
certain excess of zeal in defending the Conqueror’s memory. There 
was no need to administer a solemn rebuke to the English 
chronicler for allowing himself his grumble about Domesday, 
Englishmen have always grumbled at taxation and official returns 
of every sort, and probably always will. And English learned 
persons, when not in office themselves, have always looked on 
official interference in the matters of their learning with a certain 
mixed affection of fear, suspicion, and contempt. Lord St, 
Leonards used language about the imposition of Succession Duty 
not less violent than that of the English Chronicle, though, one 
would think, on less provocation. Mr. Stuart Moore further omits to 
point out that the grumble of a monastic writer—* growl of the 
unintelligent, unthrifty Saxon monk,” as he is pleased to call it— 
proceeds from the landlord’s point of view, not the labouring 
tenant’s, On p. 4 the “ Dialogus de Scaccario” is, by an pag 
misprint, ascribed to the latter part of the reign of Henry I 
instead of Henry II. Towards the end of his paper Mr. Stuart 
Moore (having properly observed that Domesday Book is not a 
survey at all in the modern sense of the word, and does not 
assume the existence of one) argues that, if we ever have a new 
Domesday for the purpose of registration of titles, it “ must be 
based on cadastral survey on elaborate and accurate plan.” Mr, 
Moore, it would seem, is of opinion that the 25-inch Ordnance 
map, with which of course he is acquainted, is not good enough 
or not full enough to be taken as a basis. One would like to 
know more of the grounds of this opinion. 

With regard to the matters discussed by Canon Taylor, Mr, 
Round, and Mr. Pell, we shall not attempt here to follow out the 
details of their investigations. Every one who means really to 
work at the subject must check those details for himself and 
exercise his own judgment ; and those who are not prepared to do 
this would find little or no interest in a mere statement of evidences 
and inferences which would have to be interrupted at every turn 
by doubts, exceptions, and qualifications, if it were to represent 
our existing knowledge with tolerable accuracy. We prefer to 
give, on our own responsibility, a summary of those results which 
we believe tobe now either accepted as certain, or at least ren- 
dered highly probable by the labours of the learned contributors 
to Domesday Studies. 

The primary object of the Domesday inquest was to ascertain 
the contributions on which, according to existing law and custom, 
the king could count for maintaining the armed force of the 
country. Part of the king’s revenue was in the nature of rent, 
derived from lands of which he was lord. But rent (gafol) due 
to the king as territorial lord must be carefully distinguished from 
the public tax (geld) due to him in his political capacity. 

The taxpaying capacity or liability of land was assessed in 
terms of units of superficial measure, which were the Aide, gene- 
rally speaking, in the southern or properly English counties; the 
carucate or ploughland in the northern counties, where Danish 
influence had been strong. These measures of surface had a real 
and definite value—that is to say, a hide or a carucate meant, in 
a given district, a certain number of acres. We need not here 
and now consider whether they had always been definite. Perhaps 
we might find that the native English Aide began as a term of 
vague description, and only by degrees acquired a numerical mean- 
ing; whereas the carucate is more likely to have come in, so 
to speak, ready measured. It is certain that the number of 
acres in a hide or a carucate, and also the actual dimensions of 
the acre itself, might and did vary from district to district, 
and there might be different customary acres even in different 
fields within the same township. Mr. Pell’s elaborate research 
has collected a mass of tabulated materials which will henceforth 
be indispensable for reference and verification on this head, 
whether the student does or does not accept all his conclusions. 
Further, the number of hides or carucates for which a given 
manor is assessed is not necessarily equal to the actual acreage, 
any more than the modern rateable value of land or a house is 
necessarily or usually equal to the full rental. In many cases the 
assessment is plainly small in proportion, not only to the total 
extent of land, but to the extent of cultivated land. This may be 
well seen by turning to any of the royal manors in Devonshire; @ 
test which the excellent parallel edition of the Exchequer and 
Exeter texts of the survey now in course of publication by the 
Devonshire Association enables us to apply with peculiar conveni- 
ence. Local and personal considerations of policy or favour 
procured here and elsewhere an assessment which might be 


greatly below the real value. No fixed relation between thé 
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assessed or “ geldable ” value and the actual area can be assigned. 
Further, it seems probable that even where the assessment 
was intended to correspond with the actual extent of cul- 
tivated land, only the land which was under cultivation at 
one time was counted—in other words, the fallow was not 
counted. Thus, under the two-field system of medizval tillage 
which held its own long after the Conquest, only half the 

ughland would be reckoned ; under the three-field system, 
only two-thirds. We owe this suggestion to Canon Taylor, who 
has worked it out in detail for many parts of the northern counties, 
and has made it explain many apparent anomalies. Among other 
things, it accounts at once for the hide being sometimes called 
120 acres (the taxable quantity) and sometimes 240 (the full 
acreage of both the tilled and the fallow tields in a two-field 
course). In a three-field course the 180 acres assigned to a plough- 
land by Fleta give for the taxable area the same number of 120 


acres. 

Although the hide, carucate, and so forth had various customary 
yalues in different parts of the country, there is a good deal of 
evidence that at the time of the Conquest there was a tendency 
to a mean or normal value, and that for the hide this was 120 acres 
(or a long hundred, according to the method of counting then so 
popular as to be called “anglicus numerus”) divided into four 
virgates or yardlands. The carucate was normally of the same acre- 

as the hide, but divided into eight bovates or ox-gangs, implying 

t the carucate was fixed with reference to the quantity of land 
which a full team of eight oxen (caruca) could till in the year. 
How far and where this eight-ox team was an existing fact, and 
how far and where an ideal common denominator used by the 
surveyors for the comparison of different areas and qualities of 
land, is one of the questions which seem still to demand further 
and more minute examination. The phrase “aratra fortissima in 
dominio,” which occurs several times in the Burton Cartulary, 
should be noted in connexion with it. Many other questions of 
detail arise, which we purposely do not specify. 

The hide was commonly divided into four but we 
meet with a division into six, pointing perhaps to a change from 
two-field to three-field tillage, and (as Mr. Stuart Moore 
has pointed out) with an odd and puzzling division into five. 
When the number of acres in the virgate is not the normal 
number of thirty, it is generally a multiple of twelve, such as 
Seip <ight or thirty-six. These cases may be evidence of a two- 
field system; in the Worcester Register virgates of thirty-six 


acres are expressly said to consist of “xviij. in utroque campo.” 
But it must also be remembered that thirty-six of the ordinary 


decimal reckoning is thirty in the duodecimal system, or “anglicus 
numerus,” of which the long hundred is only one example. It 
appears from the Ramsay Cartulary that sometimes Danish influence 
displaced the measurement by hides and virgates, without putting 
measurement by carucates in its place. As to the dimensions of 
the local acre, it may always be conceived as formed by a strip of 
a furlong (=40 rods or 10 chains) in length and four in 
breadth. The result varied accurding to the length taken for the 
rod, which might be less or more than the statutory rod of 15} 
feet. Thus the “forest acre,” constructed with the rod of 
18 feet, was in use for measuring woodlands in relatively modern 
times. Many of us have wondered from our youth up why sucha 
seemingly irrational number as 5} yards should make one rod, 
pole, or perch. Mr. Pell suggests that the standard measure was 
fixed at this value as a kind of compromise among the many 
customary measures. 

For the present we omit mention of Mr. Pell’s ingenious con- 
nexion of land “extra hidam” and “ sexlond” or “ sexacra” with 
the Norman application of decimal reckoning to districts where 
“anglicus numerus ” had prevailed; and also of his still more in- 
genious and elaborate identification of the divisions of land with 
the divisions of the pound of silver; these being points which do 
not admit of concise explanation, and do still, to our mind, require 
further consideration. 

Finally, Domesday was a survey of estates and their taxpaying 
capacity, not of population for its own sake. Inferences as to the 
actual numbers and personal condition of the dwellers on the land 
must therefore be made with caution. A second volume of these 
Studies is to follow. If it contains anything like such good work 
as the first, historical scholars will be eager to welcome it. 


WOFFINGTON.* 


haere usual good fortune of Peg Woflington has attended her in 
the matter of her biography. She has, it is true, had long to 
wait. When, however, the first serious memoir appears Peg once 
more distances all competitors. It is permissible to imagine how 
the cheek of the actress would have glowed could she have fore- 
seen the noble monument to her fame which was to be erected by 
& foreigner, and reach her or us from over-sea. Peg has received 
in full measure the tribute ordinarily awarded women of her posi- 
tion. She has been a constant theme of elegy and lampoon. Fancy 
pictures of her amours with “ persons of the first rank” have been 
drawn, and imaginary dialogue with her enemies or her rivals has 
been put into her mouth. She has, moreover, been the heroine of 
a romance which is more than half a memoir, and a memoir which 


: a Tribute to the Actress and the Woman, By Augustin 


is more than half a romance. That she has outlived all these 
dignities or indignities, and retains a recognizable individuality, is 
due less to her self-constituted biographers than to the friends and 
associates who have preserved traits and anecdotes concerning her. 
Peg’s grace, beauty, and vivacity have warmed the most common- 
place scribes, and garrulous old Tate Wilkinson, who. began life by 
imitating and offending her, praises her with the eloquence of a 
second Colley Cibber. Genest, even, the soberest and most trust- 
worthy of chroniclers, goes into what in his case may almost be 
called raptures, and declares that she “was perhaps the most 
beautiful woman that ever appeared on the stage.” . His evidence 
on this point, however, can scarcely be of much value, since Peg 
died in 1760, and Genest can only in his childhood, if at all, have 
seen her in her decline. 

The chief lesson taught ty Woffington’s conspicuous success is 
the value of hard work. Her piquant Irish face was accompanied 
by a harsh voice. Horace Walpole describes her at the outset of 
her London career as a “bad actress,” but adds that “she has 
life”; to Conway she only appeared “an impudent-faced Irish 
girl,” and Campbell, speaking of course at secondhand, declares 
that “she used to bark out ‘The Fair Penitent’ with most dis- 
sonant notes.” Her voice appears to have remained obdurate. Over 
other difficulties she triumphed. She had the wisdom to avail 
herself of the teaching of Garrick, and of the opportunities which 
her close intimacy with him afforded. To her many brilliant. 
qualities she joined a common sense that in her profession is one 
of the rarest of gifts. Thanks to this, she had few of the vapours of 
her occupation and her sex. She did not deceive or disappoint the 
audience by feigned pleas of illness, and she resorted to none of 
the whimsies which in her day were looked upon almost as 
badges of her profession. She could hate, however, with fervour, 
and her quarrels with Kitty Clive and George Anne Bellamy 
—_ forward among the fiercest and most prolonged of stage 
eu 

Of Mrs. Woffington’s varied career Mr. Daly writes sensibly 
and eloquently. It may be urged in favour of those who have 
romanced concerning Peg that she presents herself under fugitive 
aspects, and is not much more easy to depict than a bird upon the 
wing. Mr. Daly has aspired to “ fix the identity of this visionary 
face, to catch the glance and smile of this popular favourite.” As 
much success as was to be hoped in so dittcult a task has been 
obtained, and the presentment of the actress is spirited. Mr. 
Daly’s method contrasts favourably with that of his predecessors, 
Instead of ey Seaeey dialogue in the mouths of those 
surrounding Peg Woflington, of whose real words no recorded 
syllable survives, he supplies an animated and an accurate picture 
of the life in the midst of which she dwelt. To do this well re- 
quires tact and research. The opening chapter shows the method 
on which the biographer has proceeded. It contains a good 
account of the public amusements of Dublin at the moment 
when Peg first came before the world. For the opening pictures 
of the Aungier Street Theatre under the management of the 
Elringtons and of the booth in Fownes's Court—Mr. Daly calls 
it Fawnes’s Court—in which, under Mme. Violante, Peg made her 
début as dancer and singer, and that in George’s Court, in which 
she played Polly Peachum in a representation by children of The 
Beggar's Opera, Hitchcock's History of the Irish Stage is prin- 
cipally responsible. From more recondite sources, indicated with 
commendable fulness, are however drawn the particulars of the in- 
fant Woffington’s earliest appearances, when she was carried on the 
tightrope in a basket attached to the ankles of Mme, Violante. 
Between this period and that at which, in a juvenile cast compris- 
ing Isaac Sparks as Peachum, Bensley as Lockit, Barrington as. 
Filch, and Betty Martin as Macheath—all of them to be heard of 
hereafter—she won her first recognition as an actress, Peg sold 
watercress to the students at Trinity College, or fetched from the 
river the water necessary to her mother’s occupation as a washer- 
woman. From the earliest period Peg showed herself anxious to 
benefit by counsel, and from one or other of the Elrington 
brothers she obtained her first knowledge of the mechanics of act- 
ing and the rudiments of elocution. 

“From Lilliput to Ophelia” Mr. Daly heads the chapter in 
which he describes how, under the teaching of Charles Coffey, the 
author of The Devil to Pay, Peg won acceptance, and then favour, 
in Dublin. In 1733, when she was fifteen years of age, according to 
Mr. Daly, she first appeared at the Aungier Street Theatre, acting 
comic characters, and even, strange as it may seem, obscuring her 
juvenile charms and playing such old women as Mrs, Peachum 
and Mother Midnight in Farquhar’s 7win Rivals, Not, how- 
ever, until she ap din the “ breeches parts,” for which her 
fine figure admirably qualified her, did Peg Woffington obtain a 
complete hold over the public. Sylvia, in The Recruiting Officer, 
which she took for her first benefit, and in which she dresses as a 

outh, and Sir Harry Wildair, in Zhe Constant Couple, carried 
blin by storm. So firm a grip did she take on the latter 
character that Garrick is said to have abandoned it to her. It 
was in this that Hogarth ae her, and it was in this that in 
subsequent years she provoked the repartee of Quin, who, when 
she said, after some more than usually fervid demonstration on the 
part of her admirers, “I have played the part so often that half 
the town believes me to be a real man,” consoled her with the 
assurance that the other half knew to the cont In London, 
where Peg appeared playing in 1740 at Covent Garden, she became 
instanter the rage; and Macklin, who is quoted by Mr. Daly, 
declares that she “ represented the ge , good-humoured, dissipated 


* Woffington 
Daly. Pactea for the Author. 


rake of fashion, with an ease and elegance of deportment that 
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seemed almost out of the reach of female accomplishments.” The 
relations between Garrick and Peg Woffington are treated with a 
light hand, the biographer naturally eepousing the side of his 
heroine. Upon the handsome provision that vhe actress made for 
her mother and her sister, and upon her generally charitable dis- 
position, Mr. Daly lays some stress. — her cause 
warmly against her rivals and enemies. Miss Bellamy he charac- 
terizes as “an unamiable little minx” and “ a spiteful and artful 
woman.” Mrs. Cibber and Mrs. Pritchard were Peg’s “ most 
envious rivals,” and Kitty Clive is said to have had “a coarse 
vulgar nature,” and to have been “a perfect mistress of invective.” 
For the last accusation there is perhaps some foundation. Lee 
Lewes, from whose Memoirs Mr. Daly constantly quotes, says that, 
‘to a conceit inconceivable, Clive joined a passionate temper that 
knew neither government nor reason; with a volume of language 
such as is only given to her sex; and a command of vituperation 
that was not hindered by delicacy nor confined by art.” in the 
case of Peg Woffington’s other rivals, and even in that of Clive 
herself, it is conceivable that Peg was not seldom the aggressor. 
A full measure of masculine admiration is reconcilable with 
dealings with her own sex that are not wholly angelic. 

Mr. Daly's indignation is, however, mainly directed against the 
enonymous author of Wofington’s Ghost, a broadside in verse, 
published in 1761, and purporting to be a vindication. Some very 
vapid passages from this “ scurrilous screed,” as Mr. Daly calls it, 
are published in the appendix, and some more vigorous lines are 
with much ingenuity turned against the scribe himself. 

It is, of course, impossible to follow Mr. Daly in his description 
of Peg Wollington’s brilliant and notable career. Concerning her 
stage triumphs and the marvellous popularity that raised her to a 

ition, unique in its class, of President of the Dublin Beef-Steak 
lub, he has collected interesting and curious information, much 
of it not easily obtainable. It is difficult to add to the pathos of 
the statement of Tate Wilkinson, who had previously charged 
her with blighting his early prospects, concerning her last appear- 
ence upon the stage. After speaking as Rosalind a part of the 
epilogue “ I would kiss as many of you as had beards that pleased 
me,” “her voice,” says Wilkinson, “broke, she faltered, en- 
deavoured to go on, but could not proceed—she screamed out 
in a voice of tremor and tottered to the stage-door, where she 
was caught. The audience, of course, applauded till she was 
out of sight, and then sank into awful looks of astonishment, 
at seeing a favourite actress struck so suddenly by the hand of 
death (for so it seemed) in such a situation of time and place, 
and in her prime of life, for she was then only forty-four.” 
This was, in fact, her last appearance. She recovered to some 
extent, but acted no more, and lasted for two or three years “as 
a mere skeleton.” The story is told at more length in the new 
biography, without, however, being rendered more impressive. 
Mr. Daly has written a useful, a pleasing, and a scholarly work, 
which is a valuable contribution to theatrical biography. Its 
appearance meanwhile and its illustrations are such as render it 
one of the most covetable of possessions, and will secure its becoming 
a bibliographical treasure. So reverently have, indeed, the pages 
of the goodly volume to be turned that the task of mastering its 
contents becomes difficult. Its lovely illustrations include a re- 
production of Hogarth’s fine picture ot Peg as Sir Harry Wildair, 
which serves asa frontispiece, and twelve other portraits repre- 
senting Peg in various characters or at different epochs of life. 
The beauty and interest of these can scarcely be overpraised. 
There are besides pictures of the Woflington Almshouses, the 
little church at Teddington, and the tablet te Wottington therein, 
together with a facsimile of her autograph. The book is, indeed, 
a — tribute. Not the least of its recommendations is a full 
index. 


TROPICAL AFRICA.* 


ROFESSOR DRUMMOND has been on a visit to the Lake 
Nyassa district of Central Africa, and, as a proper and natural 
consequence, he has written a book. It will, however, be as well 
to remove any apprehensions that may arise in the jaded minds of 
readers of history of travel by saying ut once that it is a charm- 
ingly written book. Nor do its merits end there, for it is also 
short and instructive. Professor Drummond has not inflicted the 
entire contents of his note-books upon a long-suffering public; he 
has been content, with valuable and suggestive results, to com- 
press the sum of his observations into a few well-weighed and 
well-written pages. But sporting readers are warned off ; there are 
neither shooting nor other great adventures to be discovered here. 
Our author does not seem to have sought them; he sauntered 
along the banks of the Zambesi, observed the ways of ants and 
men, and, when gee | occurred, caught beetles. Africa has 
still much to teach the student of our human history. This is 
what Professor Drummond forcibly tells us in a passage which we 
= quote, both on account of its truth and as a specimen of his 
style :— 

It is a wonderful thing to start from the civilization of Europe, pass u 
these mighty rivers, and work your way into that unknown land —wor' 
your way alone and on foot, mile after mile, month after month, among 
strange birds and beasts and plants and insects, meeting tribes which have 
no name speaking tongues which no man can interpret, till you have 
reached its secret heart and stood where white man has never trod before. 
It is a wonderful thing to look at this weird world of human beings—half 
animal, half children, wholly savage, and wholly heathen—and to turn and 


come back again to civilization before the impressions have had time ty 
fade and while the myriad problems of so strange a spectacle are stil] 
seething in the mind. It is an education to see this sight—an education in 
the meaning and history of man. To have been here is to have lived 
before Menes. It is to have watched the dawn of evolution. It is to have 
the great moral and social problems ot life, of anthropology, of ethnology, 
and even of theology, brought home to the imagination in the most new 
and startling light. 
How true this is and how well put! Professor Drumm 
after spending some time in the Lake Shirwa and Shiré distri 
don towards Lake Nyassa. On the banks of the Shiré he 

‘ound the Jilala, a little steamer that plies between the Upper 
Shiré and Lake Nyassa, taking supplies to the missionaries on the 
western shore. In due course he reached the Livingstonig 
mission-station and walked up to the manse. Everything was 
clean and well ordered, there were the books, there lay the 
crockery, but nobody was to be found. He passed on to the school- 
house, looked at the benches and the blackboard, but still found 
nobody. A similar experience awaited him in the blacksmith’s 
shop and in the other houses, At last he arrived at the graveyard, 
and there beneath some oblong heaps of earth he found the mis- 
sionaries. They were all dead of fever, the awful malarial fever 
that is a stronger enemy to the white man and civilization than 
all the savages and wild beasts in Africa. Professor Drummond 
has a good deal to say about the slave-traflic, which is now 
flourishing with renewed vigour in the Great Lakes Region. He 
points out what has been too much overlooked, the intimate con- 
nexion that exists between slave-hunting and the ivory trade. 
Slaves are necessary to buy the tusks with, then more slaves to 
carry them to the coast. When the elephant is exterminated in 
Africa a great blow will have been dealt to the tratlic in human 
beings. As it is, the Arab trader's method of slave-catching 
is at once simple and eflective. He settles in some quiet dis- 
trict, and for a long while behaves exceedingly well, doing an 
honest business in ivory. When he has enough to load a caravan, 
he picks a quarrel and organizes a slaughter of the people among 
whom he has lived. This is successfully carried out, enough 
only being spared to the tusks. Then he marches to the 
coast with the merchandise, and on arrival sells both the tusks 
and those who bear them, or rather so many of the latter as 
survive the horrors of the journey. Professor Drummond's remedy 
for this awful state of things is the old and only eflective one— 
extension of British influence, the English being the only power 
that really discourages the trade in human beings. Perhaps the 
pleasantest part of this interesting book is that which deals with 
the habits of the white ant and other African insects. From the 
observations there set out we learn how, in the economy of 
Nature, the white ant does for Africa what Darwin showed the 
earth-worm does for Europe. No ground is too hard for it to 
plough, and it is owing to its humble efforts that the surface of 
the whole interior is continually renewed. Even more remarkable 
are the facts given about mimetic insects, which for their protection 
from enemies are fashioned by the working of the great principles of 
self-preservation and survival of the fittest into the most extra- 
ordinary imitations of inanimate objects. Thus Professor Drummond 
found creatures exactly resembling a leaf, a bit of moss, a dry stick, 
acrumpled stalk of hay, and even a bird dropping. We must, 
however, venture to differ with him when he attributes the fallen 
leaf colouring of the putf-adder to the fact that it is “ essentially a 
forest animal.” The puff-adder is by no means an exclusive 
habitué of woodlands. Upon the bare South Atrican veldt, and 
among sun-scorched rocks, the traveller may find more of these 
deadly reptiles than he will ever wish to see again. It would, 
however, be interesting to learn whether the markings of the 
forest pulf-adder vary from those of the veldt pufl-adder. 
Professor Drummond closes his book with a political warning 
which is sadly needed. When on his return he reached Quilimane 
he was requested by the Portuguese authorities to pay a “ tax for 
residing in the interior.” On inquiry he found that Portugal 
claims the whole of Africa stretching inland from the coast province 
of Mozambique, including the vast territories of the Upper Shiré, 
the Shiré Highlands, Lake Shirwa, and Lake Nyassa. As a 
matter of fact the Portuguese flag is not to be found in these 
regions, and at this time only one Portuguese had set foot in the 
country, and he did so under English auspices. Professor 
Drummond refused to pay; but as other travellers may not be so 
determined, it is well to record the attempt to secure recognition 
of a purely imaginary sovereignty. In retlecting upon the question 
it is also well to remember that Portugal is no enemy to the slave- 
trade, that whatever has been done for the civilization and im- 
provement of the Nyassa district has been done by English mis- 
sionaries, and that their path of progress is marked out by a chain 
of English graves. 


FINANCE AND POLITICS.* 


N an autobibliographical dedication and preface, if we may use 
I the phrase, explain and 
Mantua me genuit, &c. Sir John Lubbock suggested them, 
Mr. Sydney Buxton composed them, and Mrs. Sydney Buxton 
supplied indispensable help and encouragement. ‘The work, 
on the whole, justifies the suggestion, the labour, and the 
encouragement. It has in some slight degree the defect in- 
separable from books written for the sake, and in the act, of 
acquiring the information which is to be communicated to the 


* Finance and Politics: an Historic Study. 1783-1885. By Sydney 


* Tropi ica. By Di F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 
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Buxton, M.P. 2 vols, London: John Murray. 1888. 
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reader. Facts are raked in perhaps somewhat too copiously, in- 
animat ughout by principles; the grouping arran, 
ment of details are not subordinated to ideas from the first 
clearly conceived.  Discit docendo is, with certain limitations, | o 
s good maxim; but, as a rule, the learning should precede 
the teaching by an appreciable distance of time and thought. 
Mr. Buxton writes a little too much as if he were the sole 
member of a self-improvement society. Mr. Buxton’s original 
design was to continue Sir Stafford Northeote’s work, Twenty 
Years of Financial Policy, by adding the survey of another 
term of twenty years—from 1862 to 1882. But he soon saw 
the peer | of enlarging the scope of his work and extend- 
ing the period which it reviews, i twenty years grew into 
s century; and Mr, Buxton found it inconvenient to separate 
finance from politics. The revenue of the State, said Burke, is 


the State. Lord Beaconsfield expressed another side of the same | strange, 
that as Prime Minister he has imposed upon a Chancell 


the Exchequer of his own the necessity of providing for an ex- 
penditure of 91,000,000/.—a sum greater than has ever been 
reached before or since. 
mony which is itself a revenue; he has often been guilty of the un- 
wisdom which, shrinking from the outlay required by an immediate 
emergency, ensures its recurrence, doubled or trebled, at an interval 
of afew years. Sober opinion will probably pronounce that his 
most useful work for Eng 
Exchequer under Ministers of truer statesmanship than his own; 
that his finance aided their Bp f while in later years his policy 
marred his own finance. 

fiscal controversies of our recent history are carefully and skilfully 
brought together by Mr. Buxton in these volumes, the possession 
of which will save the political student and disputant from much 
weariness of research in Parliamentary papers and debates. 


truth when he said that expenditure depended upon policy. The 
accidental circumstances which, until recently, have given the 
rank of Prime Minister to the First Lord of the Treasury, and the 
association, up till 1841, of the Chancellorship of the Exchequer 
with the latter office when it was held by a commoner, have in 
England led to a closer recognition than can be found elsewhere of 
the essential interdependence of policy and finance. The Minister 
who dictated the end found the means. When the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is not also the head of the Government his func- 
tions are more limited. He has simply to solve a problem 
set him by others. Being required to raise a certain sum, he has 
to determine how it shall be raised. Hence the phenomenon, 
which has been sometimes exhibited, notably by Mr. Gladstone in 
Lord Palmerston’s Government, of a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
raising sums which he considers to be excessive, for the carrying 
out of a policy which he but partially approves. 

‘Mr. Buxton, as we have seen, has extended the limits of the 
period which he originally intended to review a long way back- 
ward and a little way forward. Instead of beginning with 1862, 
he begins with 1783. Instead of stopping with 1882, he has gone 
on to 1885. He would have done better to have begun still 
earlier. The period of politics and finance in which we live has 
its origin, not with Mr. Pitt, but with Walpole. Hewas a great 
Prime Minister mainly because he was a great Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The abolition of duties on imports and exports, the 
reduction of the National Debt by the operation of a Sinking Fund, 
the device of borrowing economically by means of Exchequer Bills, 
the introduction of the warehousing system, and the project at least 
of an Excise—these things contain in germ the financial Foley 
which subsequent Chancellors of the Exchequer, from Henry 
Pelham to Mr. Goschen, have more or less boldly and completely 


what with substantial accuracy 
age of our financial history. It would be unjust to sa 


Huskisson. But it is true that, while Peel was in 
statesmanship the re-originator of a sound commercial policy, Mr. 
Gladstone’s merit lies in having with thoroughness and ager & 
resources developed and applied it. The two principles by whi 

he has been guided are “to lighten the springs of industry,” as 
his phrase is, by relieving it from a vexatious complexity of taxes, 
and to simplify the sources and cheapen the collection of revenue 


A 


volumes and does not deal with much more than two years, there 
is, especially in the first volume, not much about Maria Theresa 
in it—certainly less than about Frederick, and a great deal less 
than about Belleisle, Louis XV., the Duchess of Chiteauroux and 
D’Argenson. This, however, is only-a matter of nomenclature. 
In this, as in his former volumes, M. de Broglie’s real aim has 
been to set in what is certainly a new and, what he thinks 
to be a true light, the French policy, in relation to Germany, of 
those wars and alliances in the middle of the last century whi 


may be called the later Gladstone 
that 


ladstone is to Peel what Pelham was to Walpole and what 


Huskisson was to Pitt. His capacities infinitely excel those 


nities were greater than those of 


f Pelham, and his opportu Be 
rac 


drawing it from a few articles of general consumption. Mr. 


Gladstone great financial work was done under the Ministry 
of Lord Palmerston, when, much complaining of extravagance 
he had to meet a comparatively moderate expenditure. 


It is 
and illustrates the connexion of finance and a 
or 0 


Mr. Gladstone is often wise in the parsi- 


d was done when Chancellor of the 


e materials for a judgment on the 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


CARPING critic might object to the Duke of Broglie’s 
Marie-Thérese Impératrice (1) that, though it is in two stout 


developed. Mr. Pelham, to whose sober, if timid, good sense, gave, indeed, to France the almost solitary glory of Fontenoy, 


history, occupied with the glaring follies of his brother, has done 
scanty justice, anticipated Mr. Goschen, and some of Mr. Goschen’s 
ecessors, in the simplification of the different branches of the 
ational Debt, and the reduction of the interest to a lower and 
uniform rate, The financial measures of the younger Pitt during 
the peace period of his administration were really based upon the 
doctrines and practice of Walpole and Pelham, Mr. Buxton’s work 
would have been logically and historically more complete if he had 
included the sixty years which intervene between the formation of 
Walpole’s Administration and that of the younger Pitt. The 
statement of Tucker—not Abraham, who pursued the Light of 
Nature, but Josiah, Dean of Gloucester, who anticipated the 
doctrines of Adam Smith—that Walpole was the best commercial 
Minister this country ever had was by no means extravagant. 
With the exception of Montague, Walpole was the first and only 
commercial Minister England in Tucker's time had had. Tucker's 
praise is probably true still. Taking into account circumstances, 
rtunities, and the economic ideas of his time, Walpole may 
perhaps still be counted the best commercial Minister England 
ever had. Pelham, the younger Pitt, Huskisson, Peel, and Mr, 
Gladstone have done little more than develop and apply the prin- 
ciples on which Walpole acted, They me § the flower, but they 
got the seed from him. 
It is not merely by the omission of Walpole and Pelham that 
Mr. Buxton’s survey of finance and policy is deficient. The elder 
Pitt was not a Minister of peace or of commerce; but the ex- 
pansion of England which he effected, in the foundation practically 
of our Indian and the enlargement of our Colonial Empire, the 
supremacy which he secured for English influence in Asia and 
America, had vital effects upon the commerce of the country, and 
strikingly indicate that interdependence of policy and finance 
which is Mr. Buxton’s theme. This period is also marked by the 
mechanical inventions of Watt, Hargreaves, Arkwright, Crompton, 
and others, the development of which has revolutionized the in- 
dustrial character of England. Not less instruction might be 
drawn from the petty meddling of Grenville, to whom, as Burke 
said, regulation was commerce, and the mistakes of Lord North, as 
to the connexion of finance and policy. 

It may seem scarcely fair to speak of what Mr. Buxton’s work 
does not contain rather than of what it presents to the reader. 
But the omissions are vital, and deprive the book of the organic 
character which it ought to have. Practically, in spite of the 
title-page, it begins with Sir Robert Peel's second Administration. 
The sixty years between Pitt and Peel are dismissed in about 

forty pages. The twenty years which followed are the twent 
years of which Sir Stafford Northcote has kept the financial 
record. Mr. Buxton gets upon the ground which is proper to 
after the mi of the first solume, which is deveted to 


ut which ended by stripping her of her colonial empire, dis- 


organizing and disgracing her army, landing her in bankruptcy, 
and exhibiting something like a breakdown 
executive and administrative system. This aim the Duke has 
followed with immense industry, with considerable acuteness, and 
with an historical faculty which is only a little the worse for 
employing a style which is sometimes rather dry and more than 
sometimes rather diffuse. We own, as we have owned before, that 
to his general idea we can by no means subscribe. That general 
idea is that during 
discreditably planning the dismemberment of Germany, was follow- 
ing, it is true in a blundering fashion and with fi 
a noble and chivalrous policy. Hence, whether he is talking of 
Frederick, of Rex Noster Maria Theresia, or of anybody else, he 
has always one eye on his own country. There are some in- 
conveniences in this; but they are, we think, compensated by the 
advantages of composing the historical picture from one detinite 
point of view. For our friend the general reader the most in- 


these wars France, so far from deliberately and 


uent incapacity, 


teresting in the present volumes will probably be the 
account of Fontenoy, which is very good. Full justice is done 
to one of the most miraculous feats (though it ended in defeat, 
not victory) that an army ever performed, the famous onslaught 
of the English column; and perhaps rather more than justice is 
done to Cumberland’s generalship. But we are sorry to see 
the dis ing tone of the note in which the Duke remarks of 
Carlyle, while acknowledging his value in this particular in- 
stance, that “Cet écrivain ne se fait aucun scrupule, pour rendre 
son récit plus dramatique, d’emprunter le détail des faits 4 son 
imagination.” We are afraid that the Duke has not forgiven 
“ Broglie the War-god,” and other Carlylisms more picturesque 
than flattering to his own ancestors, and that this has made him 
guilty not merely of injustice (into which we all fall now and 
then) but of something like stupidity, which is certainly not 
usual with him. Carlyle, we grant, has more imagination than 
some other historians, of whom perhaps we need not go very 
far for an example. But to say or to insinuate that he invents 
his details is altogether a blunder. No historian ever lived who 
took such patient care to ascertain details to the uttermost jot and 
tittle. at Carlyle does and others do not is to weave these 
carefully ascertained details into a connected whole by supplying 
links the origin of which every intelligent reader can perceive, 
and which no such reader is likely to confuse with the actual 
documentary facts. However, it is probably impossible for a 
Frenchman to understand Carlyle. t us only add that the 
finale of the Duke’s remarks on Fontenoy as the sunset of the 


1) Marie-Thérése Impératrice. Par le Duc de Broglie. Tomest, 1. 
Calmann Lévy. 
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Ancien Régime is an excellent piece of writing, combining the 
sober sense of his usual style with a touch of feeling which he 
seldom shows. 

M. Louis Ulbach has rather a wondrous tale to tell in his pre- 
face to the unfortunate Gérard’s newly-discovered Prince des 
sots (2). Readers of the Histoire du Romantisme can hardly 
have forgotten Gautier’s picturesque and regretful indication to 
“ Romantic” book-hunters of the MS. of a Mystery Play of 
Gérard de Nerval’s under this title—a MS. of which he gives a 
careful description. Now M. Ulbach publishes a Prince des sots, 
which he says he bought in 1866—that is to say, eleven years 
after the luckless author's murder or suicide. But this Prince des 
sots is not a drama, but a prose romance; it is not, as Théo 
assures us the other was, all clean-copied by Gérard’s own hand and 
illustrated by him, Gautier, but a copy by an ignorant amanuensis, 
heavily corrected by the author; and the whole thing is said to 
have been in such a mess that its condition deterred its purchaser 
from investigating or publishing it during the last twenty years. 
All this is a little incomprehensible; but of course when a serious 
person like M. Ulbach, who knew Gérard and his writing well, 
assures us that the MS. is “ perfectly authentic,” we have nothing 
more to — that direction. We must, however, say in another 
direction that some disappointments await those who open the 
book as it is. Whether in any case Gérard could have written a 
sustained medizval romance may be doubted. He certainly had 
the knowledge ; but more suitable employment can be imagined 
for the fantastic, mysterious, intermittent genius which flashes and 
fades alternately in the pictures of the Voyage en Orient, and the 
sketches of the Filles du feu. But certain it is that, whatever be 
the history of this Prince des sots, itis by no means a precious 

ion, In fact, we should say that it is not above the capacity 
of any tolerably ready litera apprentice who knew his Hugo and 
> and we have looked in vain for any touch of Gérard’s 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


INGLED with some rather unnec information of the 
guide-book kind, there is much that is entertaining con- 
cerning the natives of our West African coast settlements in Mr. 
G. A. Lethbridge Banbury’s Sierra Leone; or, the White Man's 
Grave (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) The pleasing little ways of 
Kroomen, Mendis, and Timanehs, the odd customs, fetish lore, 
alligator “ palaver,” noted by Mr. Banbury, certainly do not blend 
successfully with the oft-told story of colonial enterprise, adminis- 
tration, and so forth. It is but fair to acknowledge that Mr. 
Banbury is decidedly amusing, though he does not altogether 
oy to be tedious. He tells some capital stories, and tells them 
well, and is not superior to the humour of a yarn that tells against 
himself. Like the immortal Tartarin in the suburbs of Algiers did 
Mr. Banbury and a companion go forth one night after wild game 
—leopards to wit—for which they had set cunningly a tethered 
kid for lure. After an insufferable time they heard an encouraging 
bleating, saw the dark shadow of the bloodthirsty foe bound across 
narrow space, and blazed away in an ecstasy. The cruel morn- 
ing showed them nothing but the dead kid and a dead goat, 
over whose bodies the sportsmen proceeded to bind themselves to 
silence anent the horrid deed. Mr. Banbury got more fun out of 
alligators. He explains why a dead alligator is as unlikely a 
sight as a dead donkey; how an alligator becomes “ demonized ” 
and works the wicked will of a witch; and why you cannot 
the abuse implied by the epithet “nonsense foolish 
fellow,” when slanging a nigger. ‘‘ Massa, dat bery bad word,” 
said the author’s boatman ; “ you can call me anything you like— 
idiot, jackass, n’a fool—damn fool—nigger; but, massa, nebber 
say me ‘nonsense foolish fellow.’” This same boatman tells a 
good ed of a bewitched alligator. There were a man and a 
woman who, after living together “ country fashion,” determined 
to have a wedding in Freetown, having put by enough money in 
the old kettle to celebrate the occasion. Unhappily the man 
was induced to change his mind by another woman he had 
met in Freetown. He has a warm time in his native village 
where the “country wedding ” is recognized as binding, but is 
not to be frightened. There is nothing for it but witchcraft. 
The witch arrives, and makes a ring round the ill-used woman 
and the old kettle, just as is shown in Mr. Waterhouse’s picture, 
and instructs the woman to blow a piece of lighted charcoal, 
saying between each puff, “ N’a ju-ju—n’a ju-ju—come cuss di 
man.” The kettle is found to be empty of money, and the woman 
is avenged. The gay deceiver is haled into the river by a de- 
moniac alligator while on his way to Freetown, and av timed 
agrees he was rightly served for running counter to country fashions, 
Mme. de Gasparin has probably as large a reading public in this 
country as in France, and her last volume—Sunny Fields and 
Shady Woods (Sampson Low & Co.)—is not likely to diminish 
her popularity, Some of these sketches of peasant life in the 
_ Jura country are extremely pretty and charming, though the 
characteristic idyllism of others is impaired by the somewhat 
forced introduction of evangelical sentiment and a didactic aim 
needlessly pointed, 

Mrs. Marshall’s Bristol Diamonds (Seeley & Co.) is a story of 
the last century, the Hot Wells of Clifton in part the scene of it, 
Edmund Burke and Mrs. Hannah More some of the high historic 
personages introduced in it. The local colour is more striking than 
the historic, perhaps, for it is a dubious gain to a very pretty and 


interesting love story to thrust Burke, with odd violence, upon 
the sentimental reader. By the way, we know from anecdotes 
collected concerning William Combe that Mrs. Hannah More wag 
not unwilling to shine among the fashionable folk at St. Vincent's. 
Rocks before she took up practical education. 

The Planning of Ornament (Batsford) is a useful and lucid 
addition to Mr. Lewis F. Day’s series of text-books of ornamental 
design. The nature, development, and artistic application of 
border or frame ornament are admirably dealt with in the openi 
chapters. Like its companions, the book is profusely illustrates, 
after designs by the author, and text and plates are in every 
instance mutually illustrative. 

A useful compilation, both as a reference book for students and 
a guide for tourists, is the Handbook of the Italian Schools in the 
Dresden Gallery, by C. J. Ff. (Allen & Co.) Dr. Richter contri- 
butes a short preface; the pictures are described with suflicient 
fulness under an alphabetical arrangement of the artists represented; 
the various schools are fairly well classified ; and there is a good 
index both to subjects and numbers. ‘The few illustrations do not. 
make us regret there are no more of them. 

Mr. Charles M. Kurtz’s National Academy Notes (Cassell & Co.) 
is quite up to the standard of the last seven years, and affords a 
good general survey of the New York Exhibition. Not a few of 
the illustrations are remarkably good—superior, indeed, to similar 
catalogues of London galleries. 

The decorative ornament in relief on plaster known as parge- 
work or pargeting is the subject of a brief but interesting paper 
by the Rev. E. S. Corrie, printed in the current 7ransactions of 
the Essex Archeological Society (Colchester: Wiles). ‘Those who 
know the originals depicted in the photo-lithographs of Mr. Corrie’s 
paper will agree with the writer’s praise of this lost art. 

erhaps the most interesting item in the tenth Journal of the 
Derbyshire Archeological and Natural History Society (Bemrose) 
is the “ Rhymed Chronicle of John Harestatle,” printed by per- 
mission of Lord Vernon, and edited by the Rev. Dr. J. Charles 
Cox. The MS. is inscribed “John Harestaffe’s Poetry while he 
lived at Sudbury, 1635, of the Vernon family and concerns.” Itis 
certainly curious reading and inateresting, though verbose rather 
than poetical. The local antiquarian and historian is favourably 
represented by the work of Mr. Arthur Mee—Lilanelly Parish 
Church—which deals with the history, records, registers of 
Llanelly, and is issued from the South Wales Press Office. 

We have received the Report of the Minister of Education 
(Ontario) for the year 1887 (Toronto: Warwick); the Annual 
Report for 1887 of the Royal Humane Society ; the Proceedings 
of the Bi-metallic Conference at Manchester, 1888 (Effingham 
Wilson), and the Civil Service Calendar for 1888 (Allen & Co.) 

Among new editions we have the second of the Politics of 
Aristotle, translated by J. C. Welldon, M.A., Head-master of 
Harrow (Macmillan & Co.); the thirteenth of the Right Hon. 
G.J.Goschen’s Theory of Foreign Exchanges (Effingham Wilson) ; 
the third of the Rev. Dr. Hatch’s Bampton Lectures, 7he Organi- 
zation of the Early English Churches (Rivingtons); the third of 
Messrs. A. H. Dyke Acland and Cyril Ransome’s Handbook 
the Political History of England (Rivingtons); the late Rev. 
W. G. Humphry’s Commentary on the Revised Version of the New 
Testament P.C.K.); the third of Mr. Eustace Smith's Sum- 
mary of Ecclesiastical Law (Stevens & Haynes) ; the seventeenth 
of The Tourists’ Church Guide, 1888-9 (English Church Union) ; 
and the second of Mr. Henry J. Swallow's The Catherines of His- 
tory (Elliot Stock), 

We have also received Mr. E.C. K. Gonner’s Political Economy, 
an elementary text-book of “the dismal science,” by no means 
dismal, but clear and readable (Sutton & Co.); Elementary Phy- 
siography, by John Thornton (Longmans & Co.); Elements of 
Logarithms, by W. Gellatly (Hodgson); Redress by Arbitration, 
by H. Foulks Lloyd (Effingham Wilson); Zand and Work, 
by Warneford Moffat (Sampson Low & Co.); The Three Prin- 
ciples of Book-keeping, by J. G. Chaplin Low & 
Natural Laws and Gospel Teaching, by erbert W. Morris, D.D. 
(Religious Tract Society); Through Lent, edited by the Rev. 
W. Kerr-Smith (Wells Gardner & Co.); Plain Readings in the 
Minor Prophets, by Robert Fisher ng Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Protestant Churches, by J. Murray Mitchell, LL.D. 
(Nisbet); Zhe Religion of the Cross, by the Rev. H. B, Chapman 
eg Sonnenschein) ; Four of Our Lives on Earth, by the Rev. 

. H. Grundy (Wells Gardner & Co.) ; The Belfry Bell: Thoughts 


aig | for Every Hour, by Emily C. Orr (S.P.C.K.); The Golden 


Sceptre, a book of texts ( us Ward & Co.); One Body: 
the Story of the Church of England (Wells Gardner & Co.) ; 
Solomon Maimon: an Autobiography, translated from the Ger- 
man by J. Clark Murray, LL.D. (Alexander Gardner); Infant 
Feeding and ay Foods, by Dr. James McNaught (Heywood) ; 
Monkey Island, “ freely translated” from the French of Léon 
Gozilan—Les Emotions de Polydore Marasquin—by Charles 8. 
Cheltnam (Warne & Co.); Shod with Wool: a | 
Ernest Netherby, and dreadful of its kind (Arrowsmith), 
Miss Varian of New York (New York: Dillingham). 


—— 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even ¥ 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


(2) Le Prince des sots. Par Gérard de Nerval, Avec une préface de 
Louis Ulbach. Paris: Calmann Lévy. : 
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